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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

| we BLY the most important event of the weck, though 

its full signifieance is not yet generaily understood, is 
the defeat of the Coalition candidate at the Pontypridd 
by-clection, which took place on Tuesday. There is no 
redeeming feature whatever from the point of view of the 
Government. As the election was caused by the appointment of 
the sitting Member to be a Junior Lord of the Treasury, the 
defeat cannot be excused on the ground that a new and untried 
candidate had suddenly come before the electors. Mr. Arthur 
Lewis, the sitting Coalitionist Liberal, in 1918 had a majority 
of over 3,000 votes. On Tuesday he was in a minority of 
over 4,000. There are now two Coalition-Liberal Junior 
Lordships of the Treasury vacant. Too much importance, no 
doubt, must not be attached to any by-election, but the 
Pontypridd result is certainly a curious comment on the assertion 
that the Coalition is quite unshaken. It is very badly shaken, 
and at any moment we may see a sensational collapse in 
the House of Commons, followed by a still greater and more 
sensational collapse in the country. 


There has been little Irish news this week, but we 
must note that as we go to press there are signs that both 
sides in the South of Ireland are preparing for something in 
the nature of a general actign, The telegrams, though they 
have evidently underzisne severe censorship, show that there 
is considerable 2axiety in Dublin in regard to events in the 
South. Thursday’s Morning Post states that according to a 





message from Cork received by an indirect route the Irregulars 
have concentrated in large numbers near Fermoy, and the 
indications point to their making a stand at this strategic 
point. De Valera is reported to be in command. The 
Irregulars are believed to be well supplied with arms, ammuni- 
tion and transport. They billet their men on the unwilling 
inhabitants and compel local shopkeepers to provide them 
with food. The history of the past few weeks would seem to 
indicate that the Irregulars will be beaten, but prediction in 
Irish affairs is fifty per cent. more dangerous than elsewhere. 
Some momentary impulse may make what seemed the heavier 
scale kick the beam. 


Mr. Cellins is naturally and logically the favourite, but it is 
quite possible that an outsider may, after all, win this mad 
race. We sincerely trust, however, that this will not happen. 
It would mean a prolongation of civil war and the further 
physical ruin of Ireland. Even if it is true that there is not 
a point to choose between the two combatants as regards the 
essential aim of complete separation, decent people should on 
the whole incline to the Provisional Government, from which, 
by the way, we notice that the Minister of Foreign Affairs— 
a slightly ominous title to those who think that Southern 
Ireland is sure to remain in the Empire—has resigned. 





The Hague Conférence came to an end on Thursday, July 20th, 
without having done anything at all. Its members—apart, of 
course, from the Bolsheviks—congratulated each other on the 
complete unanimity which had prevailed among them. Com- 
mander Hilton Young expressed the belief that the Bolsheviks 
were beginning to see the folly of asking for credits without first 
gaining the confidence of Europe. The delegates then decided 
that their Governments ought not to assist their subjects “ in 
attempting to acquire property in Russia which belonged to other 
foreign nationals, and had been confiscated since 1917,”’ without 
the consent of the owners. It was announced that America 
would adhere to this policy. But the resolution was made subject 
to the approval of all Governments, whether represented at The 
Hague or not, so that it has no binding force as yet. The 
Report of the non-Russian members, which was published on 
Wednesday, shows that there is no prospect of coming to terms 
with the Bolsheviks in their present mood. The Prime 
Minister, speaking in the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
could only express a pious hope that the Bolsheviks were being 
educated by these conferences. He is a firm believer in talking 
as a political and economic panacea, 


The German Government last week accepted the proposals 
made by a committee of the Reparation Commission for the 
supervision of German finances by Allied delegates. These 
officials are to receive full information concerning the revenue 
and expenditure and will share with the German Treasury 
officials the duty of inspecting the provincial branches of the 
service. The transfer of German capital to foreign countries, 
which has been proceeding on a very large scale so that the 
money might not go to the Allies, is to be made subject to 
Government approval, though it is difficult to see how the 
German Government can prevent individuals from transferring 
their securities to Holland or Switzerland. In return for his 
concessions, Dr. Wirth evidently expects the Allies to agree to 

suspension of the reparation payments and also, perhaps, to 


& 
grant a loan. 


M. Poincaré, who regards the Germans with grave suspicion, 
made it clear that he would only agree to a temporary suspen- 
sion of the payments to be made by Germany. He would give 
her Government six weeks in which to show whether they really 
meant to reform their finances. At the end of that time it 
would be seen whether Germany could or would put her finances 
straight and make an honest attempt to meet her obligations, 
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M. Poincaré is to discuss the question in London next week with 
the Prime Minister. It has been reported in the American Press 
that Mr. Lloyd George is prepared to wipe out our War loans to 
France if the French will abate their demands for reparation. 
There is no confirmation of this report, nor has the suggestion 
been received with much favour in Paris. But it is becoming 
more and more clear, as time passes, that some action will have 
to be taken in respect of these European War debts. 


Mr. Fisher, in addressing the Peace Congress in London on 
Tuesday, said that the Government desired that Germany should 
apply for admission to the League of Nations this year, “ so that 
the last lingering reproach that it was an engine to protect the 
policy of the victorious nations should be finally and effectually 
removed.’ The Government have not hitherto expressed so 
definitely their well-known desire to bring Germany into the 
League, and it may perhaps be inferred that France has modified 
her attitude towards this question. If Germany applied for 
admission, the Assembly at its next autumn meeting has power 
to admit her if two-thirds of the member-States agree. Germany 
might also be elected by the Assembly as one of the four addi- 
tionai members of the Council, hitherto chosen from the lesser 
Powers. If, however, Germany insisted on being a permanent 
member of the Council, like each of the principal Allies, the 
Covenant would have to be amended. That could only be done 
by a unanimous Council, so that France has a veto on any such 
proposal. It should be remembered that any State admitted 
to the League “shall give effective guarantees of its sincere 
desire to observe its international obligations.” 


While the German Government, with the evident approval 
of the people, are at last taking drastic measures in defence of 
the Republic, the Bavarian Government have challenged their 
right to act within the confines of Bavaria. The Munich execu- 
tive will not recognize the Defence of the Realm Act lately 
passed by the Reichstag, and has drafted a Bill under which 
Bavaria, with her own police and her own special courts, will 
deal with Monarchist conspirators as she thinks fit. Inasmuch 
as all the leading Monarchist plotters, including General Luden- 
dorf, have taken refuge in Bavaria and enjoy the sympathy of 
the Bavarian Government, the new Bill would presumably be a 
dead letter. It remains to be seen whether, and by what means, 
Berlin will impose its will on Munich. Bavaria, before the War, 
had much foreign sympathy in its efforts to keep the Prussians 
at arm’s length. But nowadays it is to be feared that the worst 
kind of Prussians are more influential at Munich than at Berlin. 


The Council of the League of Nations on Monday approved of 
the Mandates to Great Britain and France for Palestine and 
Syria respectively. Lord Balfour and M. Viviani explained, 
however, that the Mandates were to operate simultancously, 
and that as France and Italy were not yet agreed about the 
economic provisions of the Syrian Mandate, and as Italy was for 
the moment without a Government, there must be further delay 
before the Mandates were actually applied. There would 
appear, also, to be some controversy about a Commission which 
we are to appoint for defining the rights of various religious 
bodies in the Holy Places. It is strange, indeed, to find the 
Italian and French Governments competing for the privilege of 
assisting the Vatican in this ancient and tiresome quarrel. Lord 
Balfour made an earnest appeal to the Arabs and Jews to live 
peaceably together and declared that, as a settlement had been 
reached, it would be a great crime for Englishmen to encourage 
the racial and religious animosities that were “ only too willing 
to spring up.” The success of his appeal must, of course, depend 
on the policy pursued by the Government in Palestine. 








President Harding announced on Monday that he himself 
would deal with the strike in the railway workshops, inasmuch 
as the Railway Labour Board had failed to end it. The 
President, it is said, will bring pressure to bear on the com- 
panies, whose refusal to promise that the strikers shali be 
reinstated in their former positions appears to be the main 
obstacle to a settlement. Mr. Harding also made known his 
intention of using his statutory powers to ration coal and to 
control the railway goods traffic so as to give preference to 
coal consignments. The miners’ strike, which shows no sign 


of ending, is beginning to excite uneasiness, as the stocks are 
now running low, and the transport of coal from the non- 
unionist coalfields has been interrupted by the railwaymen’s 
strike. Just as the American coal industry benefited by the 





British miners’ strike last year, so to-day the South Wales coal 
trade has been cheered by large American orders for coal. 
But the imports of British coal will not relieve the situation 
in America to any great extent. 


We note with very great pleasure that the honour and 
recognition he deserves in so high a degree were paid to 
Sir Auckland Geddes, the British Ambassador at Washington, 
at a dinner of that excellent institution the English-Speaking 
Union, held on Wednesday. We wish we could summarize 
the Lord Chancellor’s able and eloquent appreciation of the 
Ambassador's services. His panegyric is one which we endorse 
in the most wholehearted way. Other guests and warm 
supporters of the good understanding between the two halves 
of the English-speaking race were Mr. Otto Kahn, the dis- 
tinguished banker, and Mr. Cyrus Curtis, one of the greatest 
and most responsible American newspaper proprietors and 
publicists. 


The question of removing the Canadian Cattle Embargo was 
debated in the House of Commons last Monday. There was a 
full House, and the division of the Cabinet and the withholding 
of the Government Whips made the debate of peculiar interest. 
Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen declared that the removal of the 
embargo would seriously damage our agricultural industry. It 
would mean thefailure of our milk-recording schemes and nullify 
the efforts of our farmers to improve the breed of ordinary 
cattle. He dismissed as a fallacy the suggestion that there 
would be any reduction in the price of meat, and endeavoured 
to show that what Mr. Asquith called a pledge to admit Canadian 
“ stores’ was in effect merely a pledge to remove the stigma. 
Mr. Churchill replied that he would give his support to any 
measure that would foster agriculture, provided that such a 
measure was also in the interests of the people. He maintained 
that, above all, the removal of the embargo was quite as much an 
Imperial question as an agricultural question. The statement 
that the importation of Canadian cattle would endanger our 
own herds was mere pretence. Our cattle had remained the 
cleanest in the world in spite of an importation from Ireland far 
larger than any we could anticipate from Canada, and Irish 
cattle could by no means show a bill of health comparable with 
that of Canadian cattle. 


The matter, Mr. Churchill maintained, rested almost entirely 
upon whether we could or could not afford to break faith with 
Canada, and in this we had only one possible choice. If British 
agriculture suffered, the House of Commons must consider some 
method for supporting that industry, “but we should not 
support it at the cost of our good name and good faith.” Colonel 
Dixon, M.P. for Belfast, opposed the motion in the interests of 
the farmers of Southern Ireland, who were breeders of practically 
half of the stores of Great Britain. Mr. Thomas, speaking for 
Labour, declared for the motion in that it benefited the con- 
sumer. The Prime Minista: was present but did not speak. 
The House passed the motion for abolishing the embargo by a 
decisive majority of 76 (247 to 171), and a Bill to give effect to 
the removal will presumably be introduced in the autumn 
session. Mr. Chamberlain’s statement on Tuesday seemed to 
throw some doubt on such promptness of action, but it surely 
would be a grave mistake to leave the matter apparently 
still undecided. 


In our opinion the House of Commons gave a thoroughly 
wise decision. We are well aware of the various arguments 
on the other side, and admit that as to certain aspects of the 
matter there is room for doubt. But there is no better rule in 
politics than ‘“ When in doubt play freedom of action.” Re- 
strictions must never be accepted as good per se. Freedom of 
action is the ideal, and restrictions must always be defended and 
supported by sound arguments. Subject to the prevention of 
infection we desire absolutely free ports for the food of the people. 
When you once begin to force trade into particular channels by 
restrictive laws you never know what harm you may be doing. 
In tiie same way a free market may bring you undreamt-of 
advantages. Subject to the safety of the realm, let any man who 
has things to seli come and sell them here without let or 
hindrance. That is the secrt of our commercial greatness and our 
Empire. To penalize our friends in Canada in the interests of 
our avowed enemies in Southern Ireisad is surely a mistaken 
form of Imperialism. 


The figures of the Division in such a House as tis present 
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is an impressive proof of the extreme danger of interfering 
with the food of the people, even in the slightest degree. 
The members of the Government voted in the division 
on the cattle embargo as follows:—Against the Embargo: 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, Sir Robert Horne, Mr. Shortt, 
Sir A. Mond, Sir Hamar Greenwood, Sir L. Worthington-Evans, 
Mr. Fisher, Dr. Macnamara, Colonel Leslie Wilson, Mr. Amery, 
Mr. Hilton Young, Sir W. Mitchell-Thomson, Mr. Dudley Ward, 
Sir P. Lloyd Greame, Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, Sir J. Tudor 
Walters, Sir H. Kingsley Wood, Major Tryon, Mr. A. Neal. For 
the Embargo: Mr. Chamberlain, Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen, 
Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Kellaway, Sir E. Pollock, Sir John Baird, 
Sir Robert Sanders, Mr. Eyres-Monsell, Earl Winterton, Sir 
John Gilmour, Colonel Gibbs, Mr. Bridgeman, Mr. C. D. Murray, 
Sir W. Sutherland, Mr. E. F. L. Wood, Major Barnston. Mr. 
Bonar Law voted for the removal of the embargo. 





The House of Lords on Wednesday, by a majority of 38, 
rejected Lord Lincolnshire’s resolution to raise the embargo 
and fulfil the pledge, but adopted Lord Long’s proposal recog- 
nizing the freedom of Canadian cattle from disease and suggest- 
ing their admission on quarantine—a compromise which, as 
far as we can see, manages to combine the inconveniences of 
both solutions of the controversy. 


The Board of Trade Committee which, at the instance of 
Lord Derby, was desired to hear the Lancashire cotton trade’s 
protest against the duty on fabric gloves, reported on Monday 
in favour of the duty. The Coalition Liberals, in great pertur- 
bation, approached the Prime Minister on Tuesday, and asked 
that the House might to left free to vote on this issue, as it was 
in the case of the cattle embargo. According to the Daily 
Chronicle the Prime Minister refused, on the ground “ that in 
the Coalition there must be give and take, and that the Con- 
servative wing had gone to considerable lengths in supporting 
Liberal measures.”’ ‘Thus the Coalition Liberals, including their 
Whip, are required to vote next Monday for a peculiarly bad 
and foolish example of Protection, though they are almost all 
strong ree Traders. The Lancashire Coalition members of both 
sections are ordered to support a duty which may do infinite 
harm to the cotton industry. Probably the Government will 
get their majority, but the Coalition Liberals will pay the price 
at the next election. 


The Labour Party retained the seat for the Gower division of 
Glamorganshire in the by-election last week. Mr. D. Grenfell, 
the Labour candidate, received 13,296 votes, and Dr. D. 
Williams, the Coalition Liberal, 9,841. Each party increased its 
poll, but the Labour majority was 3,455 as compared with 
1,756 at the General Election. 





The Morning Post on Wednesday printed a letter in which 
Sir Frederick Maurice, with the help of the Duke of North- 
umberland, was able to give all the facts relating to his contro- 
versy with the Prime Minister in the spring of 1918. Sir 
Frederick showed that when Mr. Lloyd George said on April 9th, 
1918, and repeated the statement a month later, that the British 
Army in France was stronger in January, 1918, than in January, 
1917, he ought to have known from the information supplied 
to him that the Army was in truth much weaker. We must 
direct attention, however, to a letter from the Duke of North- 
umberland, commenting on the Prime Minister's refusal to 
withdraw his charge against Sir Frederick Maurice. He says :— 

“The Prime Minister knew the figures sent in by the Opera- 
tions Directorate, and with this knowledge fresh in his mind 
made the utterly false statement of April 9th, and one month 
later actually pretended that if a too favourable estimate had 
been given the fault lay with the Military Operations Direc- 
torate, whose warnings he had consistently disregarded.” 


As the Duke of Northumberland was at the head of one of 
the sections of the Directorate at the time, his letter constitutes 
a very serious accusation which, we feel sure, the Prime Minister 
cannot ignore. The Lord Chancellor was hotly indignant the 
other day because a Member of the House of Commons pleaded 
privilege for his criticisms of two new Peers, and so the Courts of 
Justice were barred from deciding whether the statements 
made were false or well founded. That means that it is the duty 
of Members of either House of Parliament to defend their honour 
in the courts and, if they can, to refute their accusers. In this 
case a Peer, discarding privilege, has openly accused the Prime 
Minister, a Member of the other House, of deceiving Parliament 
and the country by an “ utterly false statement.” There can 





be no question that an action would lie against the Duke. It 
is difficult to think of any accusation more calculated to bring 
a Prime Minister into “ hatred, ridicule and contempt” than 
this of knowingly deceiving the House of Commons and the 
nation. We have the greatest respect for the Duke of North- 
umberland and feel a deep sense of gratitude to him for his fear- 
lessness and plain speaking. If, however, he cannot make good 
his most serious accusation, he deserves exemplary punishment. 
It is no light thing to charge the Prime Minister of England with 
falsehood. We trust, then, that Mr. Lloyd George will take 
the necessary steps to deal with his accuser, for the publio 
statements of a British Prime Minister must be above suspicion. 


Elizabeth Gradie, an Irish widow, was found guilty at the 
Old Bailey on Friday, July 2lst, of having incendiary bombs 
in her possession. This charge, it will be remembered, was one 
of the results of the investigations made by the police on the 
day of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson’s murder. On Monday 
Mr. Justice Shearman sentenced the woman to two years' 
imprisonment. After the prisoner had been removed he made 
some deeply-felt observations on the nature of the cases he had 
tried recently—these included the trial of the murderers of Sir 
Henry Wilson. His words were memorable, and call for a fuller 
quotation than we are able to give :— 

“It is clear that some of the crimes I have to deal with have 
emanated from people who glorify murder and incendiarism. I 
am not gifted with a subtle mind, but to me it is incomprehensible 
how any system of Christianity, or any system of morality, 
or any system of justice can co-exist with such a belief. It 
seems to me that some of these people with whom I have to deal 
are sadly in need of spiritual advice. I do not see any need 
for panic or any other emergency punishment at the present 
time. Ido not say that legislation is not properly on the Statute 
Book, but I see no reason at present for juries to be influenced 
by vindictiveness or swerving from the scrupulous part of 
examining all the the evidence and seeing that it justifies a 
conviction.” 

The petition for divorce brought by Mr. John Russell came on 
Saturday last to a singularly unsatisfactory conclusion. The 
jury found that the respondent had not committed adultery 
either with Mr. Bradley or with Mr. Cross, but disagreed on the 
question of whether there was adultery with a man unknown. 
In his summing-up the President said: “In an ordinary case 
the evidence would be sufficient for a jury to find adultery, 
but the present case is an extraordinary one.” On Monday 
Mrs. Russell was granted full costs on the two issues in which 
she succeeded, and costs, as secured by the petitioner, on the 
undecided issue. In all, the costs are said to amount to £20,000. 
Except to persons of unlimited means such a result is little 
short of a disaster. There must surely be something wrong in 
our legal system when the cost of so legitimate an appeal for a 
judicial decision is so huge. 





As the case will now be retried, we shall make no comment 
on the evidence, except to point out that no sort of blame can 
be laid upon Lord Ampthill or Lady Ampthill for their action. 
The evidence showed how unfounded and unjust was the sugges- 
tion that Lady Ampthill had been harsh and unfriendly in her 
treatment of her daughter-in-law. The very reverse appears 
to have been the case. In view of the admitted circumstances 
it is difficult to see how the petitioner’s parents could have acted 
otherwise than they did. 





We are glad to record the conclusion last week of an agree- 
ment by which the Commonwealth Government will co-operate 
with the British Government in assisting emigration. Each 
Government will contribute £200,000 before the end of March 
next for paying the passage of approved emigrants to Australia. 
By the new Empire Settlement Act our Government is empowered 
to spend £1,500,000 this year and £3,000,000 in cach subsequent 
year on emigration. We trust that the other Dominions will 
follow the lead of Australia in taking an equal share in this most 
necessary work. Australia, no doubt, stands in the greatest 
need of new settlers. Her vast territory has less than two 
inhabitants to a square mile. In West Australia there is barely 
one person to every four square miles. Yet there are plenty 
of capable men and women who would be glad to leave these 
crowded islands if they had their passages paid and were 
assured of a welcome in Australia. 


sank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100; ; 
Thursday week, 1003; a year ago, 88}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF UNIONIST POLICY. 


ORD SALISBURY will be encumbered with every 
sort of advice as to how he should lead his Party. 
In spite of that, we are going to add to the deluge. There 
are three matters, in which we believe he is at heart with 
us, which we hope he will not allow to fall into the back- 
ground, but will, even at the risk of a certain amount of 
controversy, keep strongly to the front. The first of these 
is the retention of the name and policy of Unionism. 
It is true that in the narrow sense Unionism has been 
regarded as meaning exclusively the maintenance of the 
Union with Ireland. But that has gone; therefore, it is 
argued, the name must go. We see no such necessity. 
Unionism means something much more than a special 
Irish policy. For us it has meant much more, and also, 
we believe, for the larger part of the readers of the Spectator. 
Unionism means the maintenance of the moral, political 
and commercial fabric of the nation—opposition 
to that dangerous, fissiparous tendency which tolerates 
every kind a disruptive action. Unionism was the cause 
to which Lincoln gave his life. As Walt Whitman so well 
put it, Lincoln discovered a new political virtue—the 
virtue of Unionism, of keeping the nation together and 
preventing reckless men from destroying the solidarity 
of the community. That is a great political ideal and a 
great political duty, and it is one which the Unionist, 
Constitutional and Conservative Party ought to undertake 
as their essential principle. 

Unionism goes, however, even beyond the Empire. 
Its aspiration is that the whole English-speaking race shall 
be united by ties which, though they cannot interfere in 
the very least degree with the sovereignty and absolute 
independence of each of the two halves of the race, yet 
assume that the bond of speech and blood, and so of 
brotherhood, can never make Englishmen or Americans 
foreigners. War between them may come, but if it does 
it will be civil war as much as that between the Blue and 
the Grey. 

Unionism, again, means the union of forces and of hearts 
at home for the internal welfare of the nation. Lastly, 
Unionism, in a quite different sense, though a seatiatle 
legitimate one, means the union of men of all types and 
degrees who want to see certain political ideals prevail. 

Though the Spectator, in view of recent events, in view 
of its past, and with a clear intention as to its future, must 
remain an organ of public opinion tied to no Party, it will 
always support the roy which we have just described. 

Another practical point on which we judge from his 
public utterances that Lord Salisbury agrees with us must, 
in our opinion, be kept to the front. It is the proposal to 
endow the People with the right of veto by a direct vote 
over legislation on which the opinion of the nation is 
doubtful. We would ask him with all the power at our 
command not to yield to the talk of those who wish to 
make a feeble and even ridiculous Upper Chamber as a 
substitute for the House of Lords. The present body, 
with all its faults, is, at any rate, dignified and intelligible. 
A second Chamber to be of use in itself as a controlling 
check upon the House of Commons must be based on purely 
Democratic principles. Nothing less could be or ought to 
be effective. But, if we get that, it will be nothing but the 
House of Commons under a new name. It will also be just 
as much exposed to the evils of Party as is the House of 
Commons. What we have got to includein the Constitution 
is a definite power of veto over factious and irresponsible 
actions by Representative Bodies. Such bodies, if left to 
themselves under a hard-and-fast Party system, without 
question tend to minority rule. The groups and the 
caucuses which command them fix on the Tevis ative dishes 
which are to be laid on the Parliamentary table, and then 
force them down our throats, not because they are the 
Will of the People whom the Commons are supposed to 
represent, but because they are ordered by a cleverly 
organized minority. 

The electors must be given the right of veto over the 
— of their representatives. That they must rule 


and execute their decrees through representatives no one 
will dream of denying. But the People must have the last 





word in cases of doubt as to their wishes, or when and if 
their representatives have been tempted either to betray 
or to neglect their trust. 

The danger can be avoided only by lodging the right of 
veto in the hands of the people themselves. How serious 
the danger is can be seen by observing the extreme un- 
willingness of all good Party men, especially on the Liberal 
and Labour sides, but also in the Unionist caucuses, to 
agree to any proposals whatever for submitting legislative 
measures of a doubtful kind to a Poll of the People. The 
Party Managers realize that if the Poll of the People 
were to be introduced, those legislative “ deals’ of which 
they are so fond and which they use so skilfully to keep 
themselves in power would become impossible. You will 
never find a caucus politician who does not view the 
Referendum, i.e., the ledsiee of the veto power in the 
hands of the People, with something akin to horror. He 
knows that in the case of the caucus it means that Othello’s 
occupation is gone. 

Lord Salisbury and his followers, if they are wise and 
do their duty, can make the nation safe by insisting on the 
Referendum. If they neglect to do this, we shall one day 
be at the mercy of minority rule in some vital matter. 
Remember we are getting very near the edge of the precipice. 
As the Liberal Coalition Whip reminded us the other day 
with evident satisfaction, the new Parliament is going to 
be one of four or five groups, no one of which groups will be 
in a majority or anything approaching it. But that is only 
too likely to mean minority rule secured by a deal between 
those who will join themselves by what the American 
politician called “ the cement of public plunder.” 

The third point which we want to impress upon Lord 
Salisbury’s mind is this. Will he not insist that the way 
of getting our finances on the secure basis on which they 
ought to be, and on which they can be placed, is to begin, 
not at the expenditure end, where the Government always 
begin, and where even the excellent Geddes Commission 
began, but at the taxation end? First, let us find out 
what is the amount of taxation which can be borne by 
the country without injuring the essential sources of 
national wealth. In a word, let us find ont what is the 
safe maximum of taxation. When that is discovered, 
let this eight hundred or eight hundred and fifty 
millions a year, or whatever it may be, be distributed 
with the greatest possible care among the Depart- 
ments. But let it be made absolutely clear that it is 
of no use for a Department to say “We must have this,” 
because the answer will always be “ You can’t, unless 
you can persuade the Government to give you a piece . 
from the allotment intended for some other Depart- 
ment.” Depend on it, if we approach the thing in this 
way our difficulties will vanish. If we do not, we shall be 
cutting down expenditure with one hand and putting it 
back with the other. The case for expenditure, especially 
in such a matter as public education or national defence, 
is always an overwhelming one if you look at it, not from 
the point of view of your bank book but from that of what 
you consider desirable. How many men this year are 
having to say to their wives, or even to their doctors, “I 
cannot have an expensive holiday. You say I must, but 
I can show you in five minutes from my pass book that I 
cannot. The money is not there, and cannot be raised 
without ruin.” It is here we as a nation stand now 
Of that there can be no doubt whatever. 





PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE AND LIBEL. 


; ee whole question of Parliamentary Privilege and 
the claim of Members of the House of Commons 
and House of Lords to stand outside the law of libel is of 
great importance, and also, we admit, of great difficulty. 
As things are, Members of either House can make the 
gravest charges without the libelled persons being given 
any opportunity to demand that the charges shall either 
be substantiated or withdrawn under pain of the severest 
penal consequences. 

Mr. McNeill made certain charges against two of 
the new Peers. In one case he withdrew them. In the 
other case he refused to do so. He refused also to repeat 
the charges outside Parliament and so let them be 
adjudicated on by a court of law. To such a course— 
ie, repeating the charges in public, unprotected 
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by Parliamentary Privilege—he had been invited by the 
Lord Chancellor in the following terms :— 

“The course open to Mr. McNeill was a very simple one. 
No Member of either House who claimed privilege could afford 
to make a statement of this kind, deeply reflecting upon a Mem- 
ber, which statement was impeached, and not make it in public 
in circumstances in which he had not the cloak of privilege. He 
hoped that course would be adopted.” 


There is a great deal to be said on both sides of the 
Privilege question, and with the main arguments we mean 
to deal. or we do so, however, we must point out a 
fact which, curiously enough, was not noticed in the 
Debate. Only nine years ago Mr. Lloyd George adopted 
Mr. McNeill’s attitude, and so, if he is still of the same 
mind, comes under the condemnation of his Lord Chan- 
cellor and political and Coalitionist “* confederate.” The 
incident is worth recalling, and especially in the 
Spectator. 

In the final debate in the Commons on the Marconi 
question Mr. Lloyd George named “‘ Mr. St. Loe Strachey, 
Mr. Leo Maxse, and Mr. Chesterton” as being “ con- 
federates ” in the attack upon him. The passage was 
somewhat cumbrous, and looked as if it had been settled 
by counsel, but it undoubtedly amounted to a charge of 
conspiracy to defame against the three persons named. 
Such conspiracy is, of course, a very serious criminal 
offence. The accusation was, therefore, very clearly 
actionable, if it had not been protected by the privileges 
of the House of Commons. The editor of the Spectator 
at once challenged Mr. Lloyd George, almost in the 
Lord Chancellor’s words, to repeat his remarks outside 
Parliament, where he had a remedy which he would 
instantly take. Neither Mr. Lloyd George nor his friends 
took any notice of this challenge, though it was repeated 
the next week and on a third occasion. Evidently, then, 
Mr. Lloyd George takes a very different view of the 
position from that taken by his Lord Chancellor. 

It would be interesting, therefore, to get Lord Birkenhead 
to deal with the precedent in question. Perhaps some 
Member of the Lords’ House will ask the necessary 
question. 

We must now turn to the main problem of Parliamentary 
Privilege. We cannot do so better than by resuming our 
former argument, which has been strengthened, not 
weakened, by the experience of the past nine years. 

It is urged that unless Members of the House of Commons 
enjoy the privilege of making derogatory statements in 
regard to their fellow-citizens without being liable to be 
called on to substantiate them, the freedom of Parliament 
will be impaired. This right of libel for Members of Parlia- 
ment no doubt seems at first sight attractive, but we 
believe that if the question is studied carefully it will be 
seen that no national advantage, but rather a grave 
disadvantage, is involved. The same kind of claim—the 
claim to the right of free libel—has often been urged on 
behalf of the Press, and complaint is made that owing to 
the fear of libel actions the Press is not really free, and 
cannot say what it likes and what it is for the public benefit 
that it should say. Yet not only all reasonable people, 
but all reasonable newspaper people, know that it is not 
an injury but an immense advantage to the Press to be 
kept within the bounds of decency and endowed with a 
sense of responsibility by the law of libel. 

We go further and say not only that the law of libel is 
the great antiseptic of the Press, but that without it the 
Press must lose the greater part of its influence and power. 
If there were no law of libel the Press would soon become 
intoxicated with its licence, would lose its sense of responsi- 
bility, and that loss would be fatal to its influence. It is 
because everyone knows that the Press walks upon the 
edge of a precipice, and that if it does not walk with care 
it will come to grief, that people attach importance to the 
words of a newspaper. 

We believe that this applies equally to Parliament. We 
are now approaching a state of things in which the words 
of a Member of Parliament, if spoken in the House, are very 
little attended to if they are of a libellous character. The 
public recognize that the Member of Parliament, feeling 
himself protected by his privilege, is reckless about his 
accusations. Mr. Lloyd George, for example, would never 
have dared to say in public and outside Parliament what 
he said about the editor of this paper in his place in 





Parliament. Privilege, instead of making Members careful, 
and instead of endowing them with the sense, as it ought, 
of noblesse oblige, makes them reckless and irresponsible. 
Mr. Lloyd George was angry and wanted to say something 
that he thought would wound, and he knew he could not 
be called to account for his words and therefore he indulged 
his anger. 

We contend that it is neither good for Ministers, nor 
for Parliament, nor for the nation, for people to say, as they 
are now in danger of saying, “‘ Nobody need trouble about 
an accusation if it was made in the House of Commons.” 
In truth, Privilege always has demoralized and always 
will demoralize those who possess it. It has demoralized 
aristocracies ; it has demoralized bureaucracies and armies 
—witness the example of modern Germany; and it will 
end by demoralizing the House of Commons if it is not 
abandoned. It should be the pride of a Member of the 
House of Commons that though he has more duties he has 
no more privileges to protect him from wrongdoing than 
the ordinary citizen. 

The only point in the argument for the maintenance 
of the Privilege to libel which we confess impresses us 
is that concerned with the question of costs. It is urged 
that the costs even in an unsuccessful action for libel 
are so terrible that a poor man could not endure the risk 
of incurring them. A poor man who libelled some such 
doer of ill things would very likely prove that the rich man 
was a scoundrel and deserved all that had been said about 
him, but all the same the eztra irrecoverable costs might 
easily be £3,000. We know of a case in which they nearly 
equalled this sum. Faced with such a risk a poor man 
would not dare to speak his mind in Parliament, however 
sure of his facts. To prevent this obvious evil, and to put the 
poor man out of the reach of the long arm of the rich, we 
would make the House of Commons or Lords each in its 
corporate capacity pay the whole of the costs involved in 
defending an action for libel based on charges made in 
Parliament. The House would, as it were, insure its 
Members against libel actions, so as to encourage the 
utmost fullness of debate. The man accused of libel would 
step aside as in a motor-collision case he steps aside and 
lets the Insurance Company fight the matter out. In 
order to prevent any abuse of this new or substituted 
privilege, the Speaker might be given the right to plead 
privilege, and refuse to accept the writ if he held that the 
action was frivolous or brought vindictively. In fact, the 
Speaker’s leave would have to be asked before the writ 
could issue. 

Before we leave the subject we desire to express our 
warm appreciation of Mr. McNeill’s public-spirited action. 
Though we think on the balance of argument there ought 
to be no absolute privilege, we feel the greatest respect 
for the part he has played on the Honours question. We 
admit, also, that we should view with the greatest concern 
his being exposed to pay costs in a cause célébre which, 
though ending in his favour, also ended in a huge bill 
of costs. 





THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB. 
[| COMMUNICATED. ] 
| Aaa the presidency of Mr. Thomas Hardy (himself 

) an ex-architect) and the chairmanship of Mr. 
J. C. Squire, “the Architecture Club” came into official 
being at a birthday dinner on the evening of July 20th. 
Seeing that the proceedings at this celebration were 
intended to be entirely informal and private, the promin- 
ence given to the affair in the daily press is significant, and 
would seem to show a public interest that is highly 
encouraging and a general and creditable curiosity as to 
what precisely the Club is “after.” Though no two 
members would be likely to agree in their definition of the 
exact aims of our new Association—largely on account of 
its newness and its very wide terms of reference—there 
can be no objection to one member giving some account of 
the general ideas and aspirations as he himself conceives 
them. 

The prime object of the Club is, briefly, to increase the 
number of architecturally seemly buildings erected through- 
out the world—especially in that part which is English- 
speaking and most especially within the British Isles—and, 
by all legitimate means, to frustrate the perpetration at 
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architectural crimes and ineptitudes. To this end the 
Club has recruited itself, very carefully, within a strictly 
limited membership, from amongst those architects 
whom there seems the best reason for terming “ good,” 
from those journalists and writers who, besides being 
eminent in their own profession, have given proof of an 
understanding interest in that of architecture, and from 
the ranks of those men of light and leading, the dilettante 
and the connoisseurs, who, in the Augustan age, would 
have been called “ the patron class.” 

No one “in the know” would now assert that there is 
any lack of good architects, though no one of any obser- 
vation could possibly deny that, despite this, for every 
decent building put up in England there is a disfiguring 
crop of calamitous erections to be numbered by the hundred. 
Clearly there is something wrong about this illogical 
state of things, and its setting right is one of the chief items 
on the Architecture Club’s agenda. The Club aims at 
mending matters by acting as liaison officer and middleman 
between enlightened producers and the often perplexed 
and uninstructed consumers, between the good architects 
and the general building public. If a man wants a portrait 
painted and is prepared to pay the requisite price he will 
quite probably employ one of the score of artists who have 
won public favour through the excellence of their painting, 
whose names will be more or less familiar to him 
through appreciations in the Press and whose works are 
known to him through public exhibitions and through 
reproductions in the illustrated journals. There will be 
no lack of directing posts or, indeed, of a kind of public 
opinion—almost of social pressure—urging him towards 
one of a certain set of studios that have received the 
blessings of the acknowledged art critics and the patronage 
of the admittedly fastidious. 

No such beneficent pressure exists in the case of archi- 
tecture—there has been (with one recent and notable 
exception) no informed criticism of architecture in the 
lay Press, no journalistic “featuring” of new buildings, 
however important or meritorious, no mention of architects, 
no representative architectural exhibitions of a sort that 
could possibly excite public interest. It is such deficiencies, 
amongst others, that the Club is pledged to remedy. Good 
architecture is as cheap as bad—actually, of course, infi- 
nitely cheaper—and most of the atrocities perpetrated are 
committed in ignorance rather than from any honest zest 
for ugliness. Architects’ charges, like those of solicitors, 
are standardized and coded, and to employ an incompetent 
when a master of the art can be secured for the same fee 
would seem to indicate a short-sighted charity or else such 
ignorance of the aesthetic and structural propricties as is 
scarcely less than barbarous. It is more probable, however, 
that people employ bad architects because they do not 
know who are the good ones, and the writing members of 
the Club are to see to it that this strange conspiracy of 
silence regarding the designers of our buildings shall 
come to an end and that honour shall be given where 
honour is due. 

The writer and amateur members care only that good 
work shall inerease and bad diminish, and have very 
logically decided that the education of public taste and the 
stimulation of public interest in architecture, together 
with the “ backing” of competent architects, are the best 
means for the attainment of their ends. The Club is only 
in its infancy and has so far done little but dine and talk, 
yet its existence has already had an effect on the less 
Philistine daily Press through the medium of its writer 
members—witness the accounts of the opening of the New 
County Hall where, contrary to precedent, the name of the 
architect was allowed to appear—and its influence must 
surely grow. One can see it gradually becoming an 
active power for good in all matters of building and 
sculpture, of decoration and town planning, a body whose 
approval or censure will be quoted as authoritative, if not 
as final, whose judgments will receive such respect as those 
delivered by the Lords of Appeal. 

An Olympian academy of specialists may, nay must, 
become an albatross around the neck of any art, gradually 
strangling its life out and ultimately reducing it to a dry 
skeleton of no interest or use to the ordinary healthy 
layman. By its rules the Architecture Club must consist 
of architects, writers, and “ others ” in equal proportions— 
the number of each estate being at present limited to 








fifty—and it is through its “ non-professional ”’ constitution 
that we may look for a liberal, vigorous and progressive 
influence and a policy in touch, not only with current 
architectural phases and fashions, but with the vital needs 
and aspirations of everyday life, whether religious, com- 
mercial, domestic or civic. When a good architectural deed 
is done in a naughty world it should be made to shine 
forth in a hundred newspaper paragraphs, when sense and 
sensibility are flouted by the erection of a building that is 
either stupid or vulgar its author and owner should be 
made aware of their blunder—they should be made to 
blush as for any other lapse from good taste or good sense. 
They should, moreover, be made to feel that such obtuse 
disregard for the amenities of a civilized community is not 
even good business, and that in the long run good 
architecture undoubtedly “ pays.”” The Americans have 
long realized what has hitherto been hidden from most 
of our commercial interests. 

The voice of the Architecture Club will be loud in protest 
from a hundred sources against what seems mean or 
unworthy in building, it may make suggestions and 
recommendations that will carry increasing weight as— 
scrupulously living up to its charter—it becomes more and 
more recognized as the chief arbiter of taste in matters of 
architecture and tactile civic amenity. Obviously there 
are numberless directions in which its beneficent inter- 
ference is pressingly needed—innumerable opportunities 
for its work of education and propaganda. If the 
Architecture Club fails of its high endeavours it will not be 
for lack of objectives, which are as clear and ambitious as 
were those of Jack the Giant Killer. 

The Club is out to kill the modern public apathy with 
regard to architecture, and if it fails it will only be because 
it has not sufficient courage, resource and energy to defeat 
so enormous and well-established a giant as has so un- 
accountably been allowed to grow up amongst us, to the 
devastation of the world in general but of our islands in 
particular. Those good citizens who hate and fear the 
ravages of the blind and idiot monster should welcome 
the young champion that was born at last week’s dinner. 
Most of the great ideas that have been translated into 
action in our country have materialized through the 
mediumship of “ a dinner,” to the clash of knife and fork. 
May the rite of Thursday week presage a long and increasingly 
useful mission by the newest society for the prevention of 
violence to our senses and the preservation of civic and rural 
amenities, A MEMBER. 








A LLOYDS POLICY. 


° Touching the Adventures and Perils which we the 
Assurers are contented to bear and do take upon us in this Voyage, 
they are, of the Seas, Men-of-War, Fire, Enemies, Pirates, Rovers, 
Thieves, Jettisons, Letters of Mart and Countermart, Surprisals, 
Takings at Sea, Arrests, Restraints and Detainments of all Kings, 
Princes, and People, of what Nation, Condition or Quality soever, 
Barratry of the Master and Mariners, and of all other Perils, 
Losses and Misfortunes that have or shall come to the Hurt, Detri- 
ment or Damage of the said Goods and Merchandises and Ship.” 


“ 


F the many schemes devised to obtain relief from 
misfortunes and protection against losses, Marine 
Insurance may fairly claim to be the oldest. Its inception 
is lost in obscurity, but its intimate connexion with 
commerce leads to the assumption that it had its origin 
in the very beginning of commerce itself. It was in 
operation centuries before Life Assurance was thought 
of, and there is no doubt it is the original application of 
the principle of insurance. While various forms of Marine 
Insurance policy are employed by other countries, that 
in general use in Great Britain is what is known as 
a Lloyds Policy. This form was adopted by Lloyds 
in 1779, and it differs but slightly from an earlier form 
dated 1680 still preserved by that corporation, which 
again, in certain important features, resembles the more 
ancient Florentine formula of 1523. In 1850, a revision of 
the initial declaration, “‘ In the name of God, Amen,” was 
made by substituting the less solemn “ Be it known that,” 
and on two subsequent occasions additions were made to 
the text by the introduction of what are termed the Waiver 
Clause and the Frustration Clause. With these exceptions 
the present form, from which the extract prefacing this 
waidle is taken, is to all intents and purposes the same as 


that in use in this country two or three centuriesago. Itis 
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necessary, therefore, when reading a Lloyds Policy to bear 
in mind that it was originally designed in and for another 
age than our own, and to meet conditions in the navigation 
of the seas widely different from those existing now. 

The Lloyds form of policy has long been an object of 


- condemnation in our Law Courts and some of the most 


eminent legal authorities have alluded to it in very 
unflattering terms. Lord Mansfield spoke of the “ ancient 
and inaccurate form of words in which the instrument is 
conceived.” Other judges have expressed wonder that 
policies should be drawn with so much laxity ; one has gone 
so far as to say that “the Lloyds Policy is an absurd 
and incoherent instrument,” while, only the other day, 
it was remarked by a learned Lord of Appeal that “ one 
often finds in cases dealing with the carriage of goods at 
sea it is the habit of those dealing with them to deal with 
documents which contain an antiquated jargon.” 

Notwithstanding all such weighty and unfavourable 
criticism, however, the commercial community of Great 
Britain has adhered with persevering tenacity to the old 
and hardly intelligible form which was introduced at so 
early a period into England when the practice of Marine 
Insurance was first adopted. 

It may be that the length of time it has been in use and 
the innumerable decisions in respect of it which have been 
delivered by our Law Courts have given the Lloyds form of 
policy such a degree of certainty that it is likely to remain 
as it is for all time. There is, at least, the significant fact 
that although the Marine Insurance Act of 1906 received the 
considered attention of the leading authorities on Marine 
Insurance and Maritime Law for the long period of twelve 
years, the form of policy reproduced in the Schedule is the 
well worn and severely criticized Lloyds Policy. It is on 
record that an alternative form was proposed during the 
preliminary discussions but was not adopted, nor has it been 
adopted, by any of the new Marine Insurance Companies. 
Lloyds Policy, therefore, as we see it to-day, with all its 
crudities of language and faults in construction, remains in 
form or substance the standard policy of marine insurance 
of the greatest maritime nation the world has ever seen. 

From Lloyds Calendar for 1921 we learn that much 
speculation is often caused with regard to the meaning of 
the letters “‘S. G.” which appear in Lloyds Marine Insurance 
Policy, and that Colonel Sir Henry Hozier, K.C.B. (Secre- 
tary of Lloyds from 1874 to 1906), believed nobody exactly 
knew what these letters meant. It seemed to him that they 
signified no more than Salis Gratta—for the sake of safety 
—which words were generally used in commercial transac- 
tions in the Middle Ages, when Latin was a catholic language 
for commercial purposes. There were, however, other 
opinions. It had been suggested they stand for Ship 
and Goods. Another view was that they have also an 
Italian origin, Somma Grande—total amount (insured). 
In Mr. Henry M. Grey’s recently reprinted Lloyds ; Yester- 
day and To-day, other two interpretations are given, one 
by Mr. W. E. Found, of Lloyds, who leans to the theory that 
the letters stand for Salva Guardia, Safe Guard—and the 
other by Mr. Grey himself, who is more inclined to think 
that the letters stand for “ Signatories Guaranteed ” or 
“ Security Guaranteed ”—much in the same way as articles 
are labelled “‘ warranted ” to-day. 

There is, of course, no limit set to conjecture, and its 
exercise in respect of these mystic letters may well prove 
inexhaustible. It is submitted, however, that there are still 
two other interpretations which, if not more conclusive, are 
perhaps as acceptable as any yet suggested. The first of 
these is that the letters “8. G.” stand for Sicurata Generale 
—General Security (or policy)—signifying the nature of 
the particular instrument of contract on which they appear. 
Mr. Frederick Martin, in his History of Lloyds and of Marine 
Insurance in Great Britain, mentions that the ancient 
Statute of Florence enacted that every description of 
Underwriting (scritta) must be effected after a prescribed 
form “‘ as contained in the general and universal policy at 
present in use ’°—‘ sotto il tenore della sicurata generale 
et universale che al presente é usata.” 

The second interpretation offered is also based on 
the inherent and peculiar nature of the contract. Emeri- 
gon, the French writer on Marine Insurance, states that 
* Pothier says that the contract of insurance is syn- 
allagmatic, for it produces reciprocal obligations,” and in a 

footnote it is explained that this term is used for the same 





purpose in the Roman Law. It describes a contract 
obligatory on one side as well as the other as “ sale,” and is 
opposed to contracts in which a single party binds himself 
towards another, as in the loan of money. It is perhaps, 
with a view to conform to the principle and to the nature of 
the contract that the Code de Commerce requires con- 
tracts of insurance to be signed both by the assured and 
the insurer. When regarded from this standpoint, the 
letters “S. G.,” it is submitted, stand for Syngraph, 
Syngraphus—Syn, together, and Grapho, I write— 
signifying a written contract or engagement imposing 
mutual obligations reciprocally binding, such asa treaty or 
the like. The New English Dictionary furnishes several 
instances of the use of the word in the 17th century as 
applying to a document of this nature. In 1633, “ I have 
here a syngraphus, a writing with articles that must be 
drawn between us.” In 1656 the meaning is given as “ A 
writing or deed made or signed with the hand of him that 
makes a bargain,” and in 1662, quoting from a diary, 
“ Dr. Basiers—the greate traveller—show’d me the Syn- 
graphs and original subscriptions of divers Eastern 
Patriarchs—to our Confession.” 

It may be urged that the letters “ S. G.” in a Lloyds 
Policy are immaterial to the contract, but if this is so, it is 
surely passing strange that they should, for no known 
purpose, continue to occupy so conspicuous a place in a 
commercial document of such world-wide reputation and 
importance, and that their origin and significance is left 
to conjecture and speculation. 

T. HerBertson Barrp. 


SHAM FUN. 

OT long ago a small crowd collected in a street near 
the river and sounds proceeded from the group 
like those we associate with a dog-fight. The noise became 
louder and louder till it seemed impossible that two dogs 
should produce such a variety of howls and growls and 
barks. The explanation of the commotion was this. Two 
sailors in the centre of the group were playing with two toy 
dogs on strings, or rather long tubes with bulbs at the ends. 
The men pinched the bulbs and the toys jumped at each 
other while the men imitated the noise of a fight. Other 
sailors and civilians joined the group and joined in the 
chorus as well as they could for laughing. What a childish 
scene! But how English! Whatever definition we favour 
of that indefinable word “‘ humour,” it cannot cover such 
a farce as this. It was a sense of sheer fun which had taken 
hold of the company—a sense which belongs to all children 
and to certain grown-up men. The piece of nonsense took 
only a few minutes to enact. Very little time was wasted, 
and every one went on his way refreshed as though he had 

had a very exhilarating and entirely harmless drink. 

It is a very illusive thing, this English spirit of fun. It 
is not just high spirits. Men whose spirits are not very 
high are at moments carried away by it, and women who 
would seem less a prey to low spirits than their husbands 
and brothers are hardly susceptible of it at all. Crazy 
high spirits are commonly to be seen in young girls of a 
rough type, but they find expression in senseless giggling 
rather than in pleasant nonsense. Most women who do not 
belong to that particular and mercifully not very numerous 
type grow up early indeed. They are, according at any 
rate to French proverbial philosophy, the only sex which 
really grows up at all. Of course, in making generalizations 
about men and women one must always remember there 
are conspicuous exceptions. There is no invariable mental 
distinction between the sexes any more than there is a 
mental distinction between rich and poor, gentle and 
simple, or even, correctly speaking, between old and young. 
Still, a woman with an entirely irrational sense of fun is 
rare and is a little suspected, at least by her sisters, who 
feel her to be unfeminine. 

Socially speaking, the present age is a gentle one as com- 
pared to the ages behind us. We do not make fun of 
suffering any more, nor are we willing—after our school- 
days—to suffer physically for fun. The incident of the 
sham dog-fight recalled to the writer’s mind a very amsuing 
essay of Steele’s on the subject of “ Frolic,’ which contains 
much that is still true and some things that are as much 
things of the past as the doings of ancient Rome. It is 
noticeable that Steele all through his essay leaves wouwu 
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out of count altogether. He does not seem to expect 
them ever to “ give a loose to that pleasing forgetfulness 
wherein men put off their characters of business and enjoy 
their very selves.” Only a very few men, he maintains, 
are capable of genuine “frolic.” “ Festivity of spirit is a 
very uncommen talent and must proceed from an assem- 
blage of agreeable — in the same person.” Is this 


true now ? Steele does not seem to expect it at all among 
simple people. He seems to regard it as the monopoly 
of Salient, he man who has it must be unselfcon- 


scious, “ it is never very grateful but where it is regarded 
by him who possesses it in the second place.” There are, 
he observes, too many “ whose mirth consists only in doing 
things which do not become them with a secret conscious- 
ness that all the world knows they know better.” This 
consciousness is still the destruction of all real fun and is 
the reason why many very cheerful and very humorous 
people wish there were no such thing, or at least that it 
were socially taboo. They cannot recognize real “ Fes- 
tivity of spirit,” and cannot differentiate it from its 
imitation. 

Self-conscious fun being really nothing but an affectation 
changes with the fashion. Past affectations are very hard 
to understand, and Steele tells one story to which the 
present generation have no key. “I have heard,” he says, 

‘of some very merry fellows among whom the frolic was 
started and passed by a great majority that every man 
should immediately draw a tooth.” To-day it is impossible 
that such a thing should take place outside a lunatic asylum. 
“The same company at another night has each man 
burned his cravat; and one perhaps whose estate would 
bear it has thrown a long wig and hat into the same fire.” 
No sober man could laugh to-day at antics so extravagant. 
Fights with the watch belong to a different category. 
Shakespeare has explained them to us. “ I know a gentle- 
man,” says Steele, “ who has several wounds in his head 
by watch-poles and has been thrice run through the body 
to carry on a good jest.” Falstaff, born out of due time, 
appeals to our sympathies, and we can really laugh when 
we are told that he is “ very old for a man of so much 
good humour.” The last sentence wherewith Steele 
dismisses him is eternally true of those people who, lacking 
“festivity of spirit,” determine to enact it: “ To this day 
he is seldom merry but he has occasion to be valiant at 
the same time.” Have we not all suffered from these 
valiant merrymakers, who succeed so often in making a 
whole company miserable. Their awkward sallies produce 
anger, reprisals take place, the man who “began it” 
becomes valiant and hits hard. From a sham fight under- 
taken in real fun we come to a real fight in sham fun, than 
which nothing is more dangerous. 

It is rather surprising to hear that there was so much 
sham fun in Steele’s day. We had somehow thought that 
fun then, though rough, was the outcome of true high 
spirits. Nowadays its existence as a sham is largely dus, 
we think, to the exaggerated language universally current 
about the gift of humour. It is constantly spoken of as an 
essential quality, as “God given,” as something beyond 
price, a quality whose possession goes far to excuse a 
scoundrel and whose absence would destroy the attraction 
of a saint. Indeed, its absence except in a woman can 
ae be forgiven. During the War it was exalted almost 
to a level with courage and often confused with modest 
heroism. No one dare say a word for those who are 
without it, and consequently a sort of hypocrisy of humour 
has arisen. Those who have none confuse it with all sorts 
of other mental peculiarities and pretend to it under the 
guise of good spirits and nonsense almost as in a past 
generation men pretended to religion and virtue. Women 
are the smallest offenders in this matter, partly because 
they have less temptation and partly because they are so 
seldom hypocrites. Does the whole of English literature 
contain a notable woman hypocrite? With no desire to 
see humour less valued, we should very much like to hear 
it less extolled. Imagine a world in which no man dared 
declare himself unmusical and everyone “ performed ” 
in order to maintain his character! What a hubbub there 
would be! The music of the unmusical would drive 
mad the average man with a good average ear who 
wanted to listen to music and not a din. The social 
lawgivers would have to allow the man with no s:nse of 
melody to be quiet and not call him names; otherwise 





there would be a reaction and all music would be at a 
discount. We are threatened with the same state of things 
where fun and humour are concerned. Those who can 
attain to nothing but facetiousness must be allowed to 
admit their deficiency, be patted on the head for their 
other good qualities, and encouraged to hold their peace. 





THE KING’S PILGRIMAGE. 

“ TINHE KING’S PILGRIMAGE ” (Hodder and Stough- 

ton, 2s. 6d. net) is a record made with good taste, 
good sense, and good feeling of a memorable and moving 
event—one in which the King showed in a high degree 
that instinctive good feeling—it was never prompted or 
advised—which marked his action during every stage of 
the War and every stage of the Peace. On the completion 
of the vast burial-grounds of our dead he determined ta 
visit them just as they have been, and will be, visited by 
thousands of Englishmen and Englishwomen, not only 
during the next thirty years, but as long as the memory 
of the Great War remains. The King’s Pilgrimage may, 
indeed, be said to have been taken in a double capacity. 
He went, not only as the Sovereign and representative 
of the whole nation to pay respect to the honoured dead, 
but he went also as kinsman and as a close and intimate 
friend of a great number of men, young and old, who lie 
in the fields of French and Belgian Flanders. Probably— 
indeed, almost certainly—the King mourned more personal 
friends in the War than any other man. It is a part of 
a British King’s business to know multitudes of men in 
every rank of life and in every period of youth and age ; 
and the King from the beginning took the greatest pains 
to remember and keep in touch with, not only his own 
friends at the front, but with the sons and relations of his 
friends, and with the hundreds of officers and men with 
whom he came in contact during the vigilant work of 
inspection done by him at the training grounds throughout 
the whole of Great Britain. There is hardly one of these 
garden grounds of the dead in which are not to be found 
some name and record which belong to a man known to 
the King. 

Therefore, what has been well and correctly called his 
“ pilgrimage ” was no ceremonial function, but as natural 
and inevitable as the visits of his subjects. The King, 
with his habitual good breeding, naturalness and simplicity, 
strikes the right note in his introduction. Nothing could 
have been better for their purpose than these words :— 


“It grieves me to think how many relatives are prevented 
from visiting the graves of their dear ones through lack of means. 
During my recent visit to the Cemeteries in France and Belgium, 
I was glad to learn that various organizations are endeavouring 
to meet this difficulty by raising funds which I trust will be 
substantially assisted by the sale of the book.” 

It was right that a poet should give the meed of song 
to this volume, and it was also appropriate that that poet 
should be Mr. Kipling, for it was long ago that he made 
our soldiers our own and taught us to understand what 
Doctor Johnson so quaintly, yet with such comprehension, 
called “ the plebeian magnanimity of the British common 
soldier.” The poem, which is full of deep feeling—how 
could it be otherwise from one whose wound is still open ?— 
after describing the King’s voyage across the sea, ends 
as follows :— 

* And the last land he found, it was fair and level ground 

Above a carven Stone, 

And a stark Sword brooding on the bosom of the Cross, 
Where high and low are one ; 

And there was grass and the living trees, 
And the flowers of the Spring, 

And there lay gentlemen from out of all the seas 
That ever called him King. 

(‘Twiat Nieuport sands and the eastward lands, 
Where the Four Red Rivers spring, 

Five hundred thousand gentlemen of those that served 
the King.) 

All that they had they gave—they gave— 
In sure and single faith. 

There can no knowledge reach the grave 
To make them grudge their death. 

Save only if they understood 
That, after all was done, 

We they redeemed denied their blood, 
And mocked the gains it won.” 


We must come next to the text of the record of the 
Pilgrimage. It is by a journalist, man of letters, and 
gallant soldier who has often contributed to these columns— 
Mr, Frank Fox. It is a special pleasure to us, and we 
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believe it will be to the great majority of readers, that 
Mr. Fox comes from the Dominions—from Australia, to be 
precise. Noone who knows Mr. Fox and his writings will be 
surprised that it is not only vivid, but written with perfect 
taste and real insight. Yet the task was a very difficult 
one to perform with complete satisfaction. Mr. Fox 
throughout, doubtless by inclination as well as by an 
instinctive courtesy, conforms to the King’s manner, 
and writes simply and without rhetoric or the pomp of 
words. At the same time, he had to remember that he 
was writing for very simple and natural people deeply 
moved, and that if he had eliminated all appearance of 
emotion or of sentiment from his book his reticence might 
very easily have been misunderstood. There might have 
been a feeling in many unhappy hearts that the man who 
drew up the record of the King’s Pilgrimage did not feel 
and did not understand. We will only say that Mr. Fox 
has done his work with an admirable sympathy as well as 
an admirable discretion, and add that there are very few 
men of letters who, as they read, will not wonder whether 
they would have accomplished the same task with the same 
complete success. 

To give an example of Mr. Fox’s manner of narrative 
we will choose the account of the King’s visit to the hill 
of Notre Dame de Lorette—a place memorable for 
sacrifices many and great by the French in their first 
great victory during the trench war, and also a place 
which is full of English and Dominion memories, owing 
to its being opposite the Vimy Ridge. Notre Dame de 
Lorette might, indeed, almost be called the centre place, 
or navel, of the war. Though Ypres, which lies to the left, 
is clothed with a pathos more magnificent for us, and the 
Somme to the right with even greater battle achieve- 
ments, Notre Dame de Lorette is the place from which 
perhaps more of the Flanders terrain can be seen than 
from any other point in the line. The present writer 
thought that his own visit in August, 1916, and while 
the guns were still firing—many months, that is, before 
the ridge was taken—had left no room for any addition 
to the emotions of memory. He is bound to confess, 
however, that Mr. Fox’s simple account makes his heart 
beat faster :— 

The King, reaching Notre Dame de Lorette, walked up the 
steep slope of the hill to a little encag in the centre of the 
thickly-clustered French graves, where he was met by Marshal 
Foch, General Weygand (the Marshal’s Chief of Staff), General 
Lacapelle, commanding the First Army Corps, and M. Cauzel, 
Prefect of the Pas-de-Calais. 

‘I have come,’ said the King, as he took Marshal Foch by 
the hand, ‘to lay a wreath in homage on the tombs of French 
heroes who have fallen for their country.’ 

The trumpets sounded a salute as the King arrived and 
inspected the French Guard of Honour, and then with Marshal 
Foch he walked along the lines of white wooden crosses of 
the cemetery. 

The King came back to the centre of the hill, where will be 
erected the memorial to the dead, and, addressing Marshal 
Foch, said: ‘I am happy, M. le Maréchal, that you are by my 
side at this moment, when I come to place this wreath in deserved 
homage to the heroic soldiers of France.” On a mound over 
which flew the French flag he placed his chaplet of red roses, 
palm and bay, bearing the simple inscription, ‘From King 
George V.—12th May, 1922,’ then stood for two minutes silent 
at the salute, Marshal Foch and Field-Marshal Earl Haig on 
either side. 

Deeply moved was the King and those around him. All 
the tragedy and all the heroism which Notre Dame de Lorette 
symbolizes rose up before the mind. At the King’s feet stretched 
in row after row the tombs of the French, who lost almost a 
complete generation of their glorious youth in defence of their 
country. Beyond the line of tombs showed for miles and miles 
devastated France—the ruins which had been great manufac- 
turing towns, the wastes which had been fertile fields, the dusty 
stains on the landscape which had been smiling villages, the 
tangles of splintered stumps which had been fruitful trees. Here 
was the record of the scientifically considered, the systematically 
prepared, the meticulously executed ruin of France ; and these 
graves were of those who stommed the wave of that hideous 
desolation. 

_Leaving the cemetery and walking on a little distance, the 
King, Marshal Foch, and Earl Haig took their stand on a com- 
manding point of the hill and discussed the strategy of the 
campaign. Marshal Foch and Earl Haig talked over some of 
the great actions of the War, pointing out to the King various 

oints the names of which are household words to-day—Souchez, 

imy, the Labyrinth, Loos, Lens, and those betraying dumps 
of the coal pits which caused the loss of so many a soldier. 

The King listened with keen interest and was clearly 


delighted at the cordial comradeship of the two great soldiers. 
He turned to them at one point with the confident query : 
‘Toujours bons amis, n'est ce pas?’ Marshal Foch replied 
With fervour : i 


‘Touiours, toujours, pour les mémes causes et 





As the 


les mémes raisons,’ and grasped Earl Haig’s hand. 
two Marshals clasped hands in the grip of comradeship the King 
placed his hand over theirs. 

A scene to be remembered for all time, the making of that 
pledge with the King’s hand on the sacred hill of Notre Dame 


de Lorette.” 

“Those betraying dumps of the coal pits which caused 
the loss of so many a soldier” is a touch of inspiration 
in the picture of the painter in words. Even one who 
had to peer carefully out of a disused first line trench 
“under enemy observation” upon the scene could not 
fail to notice at once that the essential feature of the 
landscape was these curious triangular dumps like black 
pyramids. It is they that give the special character to 
the landscape of Notre Dame de Lorette. It must 
not be supposed, however, that, though we have found 
this passage the most appropriate for selection, Mr. Fox 
is less well inspired when he is dealing with his more 
immediate work—the description of the cemeteries. On 
the contrary, nothing could have been better than the 
way in which he describes the burial-places which the 
King saw on his pilgrimage and how he saw them. 

One of the most important things in a book of 
this kind is, of course, the photographs; and of these 
we can say that not only is the production quite excellent, 
but that, taking them as a whole, the photographers who 
selected the spots did their work with great good taste. 
Though clearly no attempt has been made to pose the 
persons of this pathetic drama, they have managed to 
make the series of pictures as dignified as they are 
simple and natural. Though there is no straining 
after tragic effect in the photographs of the great ceme- 
teries with their endless vistas of stones, it happens that 
two pictures, one of “ Etaples, at the Stone of Remem- 
brance,” and one entitled “General View of Etaples,” 
make a most soul-shaking impression. In both cases the 
photographs will give those to whom statistics make 
no intelligible appeal a proof of how appallingly vast 
was the harvest of the dead. 

The only thing that we miss about this little book, 
though perhaps it is hardly fair to it to record our very 
slight touch of disappointment, is that we have not got 
more purely architectural records, and also that the 
letterpress does not give us quite so full an account as 
we should have liked of the designs adopted for the layirg, 
out of the cemeteries. No doubt, however, before long 
we shall have a complete record of this side of the work, 
and we trust that Mr. Fox may be the recorder, for he 
evidently has just the gifts required. 

3efore we leave the book there is one matter to be noted, 
which is specially moving, and that is the parades of 
the gardeners inspected by the King. The grave-grounds 
have, of course, to be kept in due order and the flowers 
tended, and for this work English soldiers have been 
chosen. Their task is one of honour, and we are 
delighted to see that particular attention has been paid to 
them in this record. We may add that it was charac- 
teristic of the King that he did not forget them in the 
official letter which was sent by one of his Staff—sir 
Frederick Ponsonby—to the Vice-Chairman of the Imperial 
War Graves Commission, Sir Fabian Ware. The official 
letter in question ends as follows :— 

“The King was impressed by the ability and efficioncy of 
the gardeners in the service of the Commission, and desires that 
his appreciation may be expressed to them of the manner in 
which they carry out their precious charge. Although the 
completion of these cemeteries must necessarily take somo 
time, especially in the still-devastated areas, they may continue 
their work with the full conviction that they are earning the 
deep gratitude of the relatives and friends of those whose graves 
they tend.” 

We quote these words becavse they are characteristic at 
once of the thoroughness and of the sincerity of the King. 
J. Sr. Loz Srracuey. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
Es 

FINANCING EMPIRE EXPANSION. 
MARKET FACTORS—FURTHER RISE IN SECURITIES— 
INDUSTRIAL PRIOR CHARGE STOCKS—THE CHAR. 
TERED REPORT—RHODESIA’S FUTURE. 

(To tHE Epiror or tHe “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—During the past week the Liverpool Corporation 





offered for tender in the London Money Market twelve 
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months bills, and so keen was the competition for them 
that the average rate of allotment was under 2} per cent. 
In other words, there were found many lenders of money 
who were glad to find employment for their resources on 
almost nominal terms of interest. Similarly, some of the 
very short-dated Government bonds have been so keenly 
inquired for that they now stand at a price yielding a materi- 
ally lower rate of interest than 2 per cent. I mention these 
apparently small points because they go to the root of the 
ee wholly abnormal situation, both on the Money 

arket and on the Stock Exchange. To the casual observer 
the rise in Government and other investment securities 
appears to be due solely to the magnitude of investment 
resources, and consequently the movement is regarded as a 
wholly satisfactory phenomenon. It is not quite so 
satisfactory, however, as it appears on the surface. Not 
that the rise in securities is not a good thing in itself—for 
it is, and, moreover, it may have a good effect finally in 
enabling sound industrial concerns to obtain fresh capital, 
when the need arises, on more favourable terms. The 
point, however, to be noted is that the rise in securities is 
for the time being emphasized by two important facts. 
The first is that the volume of capital now employed in 
securities represents far more than what can properly be 
called “investment” resources. It includes vast sums 
which in ordinary conditions would be financing the trade 
of the country, and for proof of the statement it is only 
necessary to turn to the latest balance-sheets of the banks 
to see how large a portion of resources usually devoted to 
financing trade is now perforce being invested in short- 
term securities. The other fact is that over and above 
the impetus given to the Security Market by the stagnation 
of trade there is added the circumstance that in many 
quarters apprehensions of the situation on the Continent 
arising out of the continued economic and political chaos 
are occasioning a constant demand for very short-dated 
securities, and the rise in the price of these tends to stimu- 
late the upward movement in investment securities 
generally. 

x * “ * 

Therefore, while far from underestimating the forces 
now operating in the direction of a rise in securities, I am 
drawing attention to the wholly abnormal character of 
the influences operating, which need to be very care- 
fully noted by the investor. Subject to this note of 
caution some of the favourable elements in the situation can 
also be frankly recognized. The power of the investor to 
absorb fresh issues of capital has again been exemplified 
during the past week or two, when almost every issue 
offered for subscription has been eagerly applied for. 
Moreover, it is interesting to note that during recent weeks 
there has been a pause in the flotations of purely gilt-edged 
securities, their place having been taken by sound industrial 
securities. Similarly, on the Stock Exchange, although 
investment stocks have been wonderfully well maintained 
in price, there is rather a noticeable tendency to search 
the markets for the prior charge stocks of some of the best 
industrial concerns. Nor isthe reason far to seek. The fact 
is that gilt-edged stocks have now risen to a level making 
the yield something like 2 per cent. less than can be obtained 
on many really sound industrial preference and debentures. 
This is a margin held to be more than sufficient to com- 
pensate for any slight additional risk. With trade so 
stagnant industrial ordinary shares are still disregarded, 
but it is felt that in the case of many of the big companies 
the great losses resulting from the present period of bad 
trade have been so frankly faced that some of the prior- 
charge issues are fairly attractive. 

* . 

In considering the Report which has just been issued by 
the Directors of the British South Africa Company to its 
shareholders, one is irresistibly reminded of the earlier 
years of the company, when its shareholders were inspired 
with the belief that they were out not merely for Empire 
making but for laying up huge fortunes for their descend- 
ants. Twenty-five years ago, when the £1 shares of the 
Chartered Company were selling at over £7 per share, they 
were supposed to be good things to “ put by for one’s grand- 
children.” To-day the market price is about 15s., and 
those who regard the present situation most optimistically 
cannot work out a better potential value for them than 
about 30s. Nevertheless, the history of the company has 





been a remarkable one, which redounds on the wile ts 
the credit both of its original founders and of the British 
shareholders who so pluckily backed the enterprise. 

x 18 1 * 


Without recalling the innumerable landmarks in the 
company’s history since the time of its incorporation by 
Cecil Rhodes down to the present moment, when it is on 
the eve of surrendering all its administrative rights in 
Southern Rhodesia, I may perhaps recall the cause respon- 
sible for the present transformation of the company—so 
far as Southern Rhodesia is concerned—from an adminis- 
trative concern into that of a purely commercial enterprise, 
and also the circumstances under which that transformation 
is to take place. It will be remembered that from the time 
that the people of Southern Rhodesia elected for self- 
government the only question to be determined was the 
terms under which the company should be called upon to 
surrender the large areas belonging to it and over which 
it had hitherto held, under the Crown, administrative 
rights. Accordingly, there was appointed some time back 
what was known as the Cave Commission, the award given 
by it to the company being a little under £5,000,000, as 
compared with the company’s claim of nearly £8,000,000, 
Moreover, a number of other points were left open for 
negotiation, and it is these which have now been finally 
dealt with under a provisional agreement which has been 
reached between the company and the Union Government 
of South Africa. The smaller amount already mentioned 
becomes further reduced by certain deductions which fall 
to be made, and the total sum of compensation to the 
company under the provisional agreement—which is dated 
from the 3lst March /ast—is about 4} millions. Inasmuch, 
however, as the company is also surrendering the asscts 
of the Rhodesian Railway Trust, Limited, the total sum to 
to be paid in cash, or its equivalent, by the Union Govern- 
ment is raised to about 6} millions. The payment is not 
to become operative until the formal incorporation of 
Southern Rhodesia in the Union of South Africa in 
March, 1924. Consequently, interest has to be paid at the 
rate of 5 per cent. on this total of six millions odd, thus 
raising the total amount to be paid in cash or its equivalent 
in March, 1924, to just under £7,000,000. 

* * * * 

It will be noted that I have referred to the decision of 
the people of Southern Rhodesia in favour of self-govern- 
ment, and that this provisional agreement is between 
the Chartered Company and the Union Government of South 
Africa, and that point indicates the important political 
developments which are bound up with this financial 
agreement. Briefly, the agreement with the Union Govern- 
ment is entirely provisional upon Southern Rhodesia 
electing to enter the Union of South Africa. If the people 
of that country do not so elect—and the matter is to be 
settled by means of a referendum—then the agreement 
falls to the ground, and some fresh basis of settlement will 
have to be reached. Politically, therefore, the matter 
stands thus: That at Friday’s meeting the shareholders of 
the Chartered Company will be called upon to ratify or 
reject the agreement made with the Union Government by 
their Directors. Assuming their approval, the matter 
will be submitted in October to the people of Southern 
Rhodesia through the means of a referendum, and we 
shall then know whether Southern Rhodesia is or is not to 
form a part of the whole of the Union Government of 
South Africa. 

% * * 

In the opinion of those competent to judge, such a con- 
summation of events seems probable, and in that case the 
Chartered Company, so far as Southern Rhodesia is 
concerned, will become simyjly a financial company, 
still possessed of very important commercial and mineral 
rights, and the view has been expressed in many quarters 
that the assets of the company should very considerably 
exceed the paid-up capital, and, moreover, should be 
largely in liquid form. It is, indeed, on this prospective 
view of the situation that market men are now placing a 
future value of about 30s. on Chartered shares, which, 
although low as compared with the mythical sums hoped 
for by many of the original shareholders, is considerably 
‘above the current market quotation. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that the record of the company stands 
as a testimony to the great things which have been 
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accomplished by British capital in developing the resources 
of our Empire overseas, and it is significant of the sporting, 
not to say patriotic, spirit of our investors in this kind of 
enterprise that although the company has never paid 
a dividend, its annual meetings during the thirty odd years 
of its existence have usually been characterized far more 
by enthusiasm as to the future of Rhodesia than by com- 
plaints of the meagreness of the financial results.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, 


The City, July 27th. Artuur W. Kippy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 


fill treble the 
IRELAND 





space. ] — 

AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

(To rae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Your weighty article “‘ Respondeat Superior ” suggests 
the further question of the bearing of what is taking, and has 
taken, place in Ireland on the Roman Catholic Church as a 
whole. For the important thing is not that the Irish bishops 
have not denounced crime. Many of them have done so, if less 
uncompromisingly than we could have wished, and to a greater 
extent than we in England have been allowed to know. The 
crux of the situation is that they have done so without any 
result. What you speak of as “ the voice of the ecclesiastic ” is 
no longer “‘ potent in Ireland ”; the hold of the Church on the 
Irish people is becoming slighter and more precarious every 
year. 

With the exception of a few “ wild curates” the Irish 
clergy are not revolutionists. They have no reason to be. Since 
1829 Ireland has been governed by successive English adminis- 
trations through the priests, and the higher clergy, at least, 
have known from the first that Home Rule would not be Rome 
rule. They are not Anglophil—why should they be? But they 
have had every motive for giving a general support to the status 
quo. So long as they were their own masters they did so. But 
the policy of alternate hot and cold fits, which has been adopted 
with regard to Ireland by the Asquith and Lloyd George 
Ministries, has forces of disorder which neither 
Church nor State can restrain. The bishops have lost control 
of the situation. To suppose that the notorious O’Rahilly 
article expressed their sentiments is to do less than justice to 
their good sense: the caricature of Catholic theology which 
it has presented was such as to make it peculiarly offensive to 
the theological mind. But bishops, as a class, are rather 
cautious than courageous. They did not dare to condemn the 
article, because to do so would have raised a storm in Ireland; 
they dare not do more than threaten criminals, because to do 
more than threaten would be to proclaim their own impotence 
and the breakdown of religion. The civium ardor prava juben- 
tium is too strong for them; to resist it would be to be swept 
away by the tide. It is not apostolic. But their position is one 
of extreme difficulty. The presupposition of civilized life is that 
people will behave with at least a minimum of reasonableness. 
As a rule they do so. But when this minimum is absent the 
social machine falls out of gear. 

When we consider the extent to which the Irish race bulks in 
Catholicism, what is taking place in Ireland excites the gravest 
misgivings. ‘The Catholic Church stands or falls with Ireland. 
Ireland is the one Catholic country, the Irish are the one 
Catholic nation, left in Europe. And the race is migratory; 
the Irish have been the missionaries of Catholicism in the New 
World. Neither Modernism nor any other intellectual influence 
has touched them; their culture is of the peasant type—the type 
the least disposed to break away from custom and authority. 
Yet, on so elementary a moral question as that of murder, 
their recalcitrance is such that the Church has to speak with 
hated breath for fear of their open revolt. Similar dilemmas 
are not unknown in other Churches. But this is an extreme 
instance, and _ its consequences to religion may be more 
disastrous than we foresee.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Liperat Caurcuman. 


unloosed 


{We have read our correspondent’s explanation—we fully 
realize that it is not in the least meant as an apologia—with 
very great interest. But surely it only amounts to the defence 
80 well dissected and denounced by Pascal in the Provincial 
Letters. Pascal was told that in modern times Mankind had 
become so hopelessly corrupt that the Chureh was obliged to 
temper the wind of the spirit to the gangrenous lamb. That is 
not the way to save the Church or to save Mankind. What the 
Roman Church wants is a Savonarola, not an Abbé Tout-a-tout. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR. 

(To tHE Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—In the able review which you published last week of Mr. 
Frederick Bausman’s volume, Let France Explain (a title 
impudent enough, I am sure), you touch altogether too gently, 
in my opinion, on what can be nothing else than premeditated 
misrepresentation. And in taking the trouble to answer it, on 
the other hand, you attribute to it by far too great an ultimate 
importance. America is not so prejudiced against France as 
you seem to imply, and is well enough informed, through the 
works of Mr, James M. Beck, Mr. Owen Wister, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, and others, ever to believe that France, and 
not Germany, was guilty of bringing on the War. 

There may be legitimate difference of opinion as to the wisdom 
of the French in making an alliance with an absolute Govern- 
ment like that of Russia, but the error, if error it be, is largely 
due to Great Britain, the only other Power that could have 
sufficiently strengthened the hands of France against the con- 
stantly threatened aggression of Germany; and Great Britain 
selfishly, until frightened into the entente cordiale, held France 
at arm’s length and refused helpful recognition of her 
increasingly critical position, as she had already done in 1870. 

Every one of Mr. Bausman’s arguments, except the one in 
relation to the Russian alliance, which is absurdly far-fetched 
and preposterous, was refuted in advance in my first volume, 
The Genesis, of what was intended to be a “ History of the 
War—1914 *” (no further volumes have been published— 
Putnams, 1915), of which, I believe, there should be a copy 
(sent by the publishers) in the office of the Spectator. I had 
studied the subject from the beginning of hostilities and all 
the official documents available which had any bearing upon it 
with as much care and thoroughness as was possible, and I can 
conscientiously claim that my effort is a clear and convincing 
synthesis of all the significant facts relating thereto. If Mr. 
Bausman had examined The Genesis of the Great War before 
he planned his book it may be that he would have been less 
bold and less shameless in his defiance of the unalterable truth. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Brices Davenport. 

Brie-Comte-Robert (Seine-et-Marne), France, 








MR. CHURCHILL AND THE DUTY ON PALM KERNELS 
IN OUR WEST AFRICAN DEPENDENCIES. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—In December, 1919, the Spectator drew attention to the 
** involved in the imposition by the Imperial 
Government upon the West African Dependencies of the 
differential duty on palm kernels. You said at the time, “‘ The 
touchstone which must be applied is the question: ‘ By doing 
this are we acting in the best interests of the governed, or are 
we not?’” Mr. Winston Churchill, satisfied that this measure 
fails to meet that test, has decided to abolish this duty, which 
made West Africa the “tied house” of the Mother Country. 
We are grateful to Mr. Churchill for this step, but the pity of 
it all! A dozen cogent reasons have, it is true, convinced the 
Government of the folly of this measure, but Government has 
learned none of these from experience which we did not predict 
impracticability of the scheme, lost 


“great principle 


three years ago—the 
markets, leakages, destruction of small traders, loss of revenue, 
&e., each and all of these would have been obviated if only the 
“hearing ear ”’ and not a deaf ear had been turned towards us. 

But this is only one part of the menace to African prosperity 
which has grown up in recent years, for we are to-day raising 
revenue by the unsound means of heavy duties on the raw 
material exported by the natives; for example, every ton of 
cocoa selling at about £40 has imposed on it (one might almost 
say “is penalized by ”’) an export duty of £4 13s. 4d., whilst 
with other Government charges this ton of cocoa bears nearly 
25 per cent. of its value. These duties are now levied on palm 
oil, palm kernels, skins, timber and cotton—the policy is in 
principle akin to our imposing export duties on yarn cent out 
from Liverpool or tin from Cardiff. We are told that increased 
expenditure demands increasing revenue, but surely the tax 
should be taken upon the wealth of the people and not upon 
the raw produce of the country! —I am, Sir, &c., 

The Glen, Crawley, Sussex. Joun H. Harris. 

THE COMMON LAW IN AMERICA. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey’s article in the June 25th issue of 
the Spectator has no little interest to the American reader. If 
I may venture the comment, it would be to say that the 
principle of judicial supremacy in constitutional practice in 
the United States has its distinct limitations, and these rest 
primarily in the common law furnishing the rule of construc- 
tion and the guide in adjudication. Whether or not the common 
law was adopted by the Constitution, its existence as an 
The same may be said 





interpretative principle is undeniable. 
of the law of nature and of nations. Nor can America without 
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amendment of the Constitution forsake the traditional land- 
marks of her jurisprudence and become a “ positivist” in law. 
In its international aspects this principle in American juris- 
prudence has vast potentialities. Through adjudication a large 
body of Federal common law is building, limiting by the rule 
of strict construction the effect of statutory enactment in 
deregation thereof. Similarly, by legislative compact, by 
ordinary enactment of Congress, by treaty, and, perhaps, even 
by executive act, international law in the United States, “ in its 
broadest sense,’’ has become the law of the land. Resting upon 
the universal consent of nations, and authoritatively incor- 
porated into the municipal law of the United States, it portends 
a binding obligation upon nations and a constraint upon the 
legislative power, if not the treaty power, such that the 
Supreme Court declares an act of political authority “must be 
construed in the light of the purpose of the government to act 
within the limitations of international law.” A great British 
authority on the common law declares the British Constitution 
to be in the melting-pot, and recognizes that the success of 
British Colonial government has been in the recognition of the 
protection given by the common law to the British subject 
wherever he may be. In its contemplation of natural rights, 
inherent and inalienable, international law, “as understood in 
this country,” affords to the American abroad a similar pro- 
tection. If the American Constitution has no extra-territorial 
obligation or effect, the law of nature and nations has. The 
future of world foreign relations rests in this principle, in 
the necessary restraint of the common law of nature and of 
nations upon political power. It is greater than the League of 
Nations, which is essentially political and invites the nations 
to an accord which has infinite resources wherewith to 
guarantee peace; to a concurrent jurisdiction in civil matters, 
and internal constraint upon legislation, which means no 
abridgment of sovereignty or threatened loss of individual 
liberty, which a purely “ positive ”’ system, subject to every 
breath of political unrest, must surely involve. 

The danger in America today which threatens its time- 
honoured and constitutional doctrine of judicial supremacy is 
that through its limitations, unperceived by an irate public, or 
insufficiently defined by the courts, a reaction will set in, amend- 
ment of the Constitution stripping the judiciary of their high 
authority and our government become one of men and not law. 
In a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
Mr. J. Holmes asserts: “ There is no mystic over-law to which 
even the United States must bow ”’; but there is a common law, 
and a law of nations which, in the opinion of the framers of 
the Constitution and the most eminent of its jurists, from the 
beginnings of its government to the present day, furnishes the 
principle of judicial interpretation and is obligatory, as part of 
the law of the land, if not of paramount authority over all 
branches of government. It is only upon this premise that 
America’s treaties and ite national faith can have permanent 
obligation above the waves of legislative abrogation; and if 
there be any mysticism in the law of nature as embosomed in 
common and international law, it is in its steadfast contempla- 
tion of those immutable principles which we must attribute to 
the more divine wisdom, the government of Christ, the ideal 
of individual life and liberty in Him towards which Britain and 
America are marching steadfastly on.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joseph Wurtta Stixson. 

Metropolitan Club, Fifth Avenue and Sixtieth Street, 

New York. 

[We are greatly interested in Mr. Stinson’s etriking letter. 
€an he or any other reader tell ue who said that “‘ The common 
law of England is part of the law of the United States of 
America.” We always believed that it was Chief Justice 
Marshall, but we were lately informed by a high legal authority 
in the United States that this was not so. We are therefore in 
search of the author of the words.—Ep, Spectator.] 





THE ECONOMY BILL. 
(To tHe Eprror or THe ‘‘ Specrator.’’) 
Srr,—May I call the attention of your readers (who in turn 
should bring the matter without delay before their Members 
of Parliament) to a most dangerous clause in the Economy 
Bill of the Government, which hag already passed its eecond 
reading? By Section 18 a prisoner, convicted or not, would 
be able to be detained for fourteen days (instead of the present 
maximum of four) in an ordinary police cell. The Howard 
League has long maintained the need of Remand Houses to 
obviate the confinement of unconvicted persons in ordinary 
prisons, but the present system of detention in prison is 
infinitely to be preferred to that proposed under this most 
reactionary clause. ‘The average police cell has not the 
necessary equipment for such a long confinement. It is pro- 
vided with a board and some blankets as its sole bedding, and 
this is used in turn by all who are confined there without their 
fret undergoing the cleansing process which is part of the 








routine of reception into prison. It frequently contains a 
sanitary convenience which can only be flushed by someone out- 
side the cell. There are inadequate facilities for washing, 
none for exercise. Meals must be brought from outside; for 
this service gratuities are sometimes said to be demanded. 

The staff is as inadequate to this new demand as the material 
equipment. In a prison the prisoner has a daily opportunity 
of asking to see the governor, doctor, or chaplain, and a weekly 
chance of making complaint to the visiting justice. We are 
well aware that these safeguards do not always amount to 
as much in practice as they do on paper, but they are not 
to be lightly abolished. Moreover, a woman prisoner in prison 
is in charge of officers of her own sex; in a police-station the 
woman on duty may be the wife of a constable, a cell-cleaner, 
or some other person without special training, who is not, 
in the smaller stations, on duty at night. A woman prisoner 
in a police cell may have the eye of a man upon her at any 
moment of the day or night. Most serious of all, the proposed 
regulation would place accused persons for any time up to 
a fortnight in the sole guardianship of the very officials whose 
duty it is to draw up the case against them. At the moment 
when they should have every facility for preparing their 
defence, those facilities are at the mercy of the people whose 
professional zeal is necessarily enlisted on the other side. There 
have lately been ugly rumours of undue pressure being used 
to obtain confessions. It is to the interest of the police force 
as much as of the accused that nothing should be done to 
encourage such suspicions. When the Economy Bill was read, 
no Member of the House seems to have realized what was in- 
volved in this piece of legislation by reference. We believe 
that if only the House can be got to realize what is involved 
it will see to it that this section shall never become law. 
Eoonomy in police courts can be bought at too high a prica 
I am, Sir, &c., S. Marerry Fry 

(Hon. Sec., Howard League). 

7 Dalmeny Avenue, London, N.7. 

[The public should be grateful to Miss Fry and the Howard 
Society for their vigilance in this matter. The desire to slip 
infringements of liberty into any Bill which presents the 
smallest hole suitable appears to be as perennial and persistent 
as it is prejudicial—Ep. Spectator. ] 





BYRON’S BODY. 
(To tne Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Mr. John Murray, in hie letter quoting what is no doubt 
a “full and accurate” account of the landing of Byron’s body 
in England, ends with the phrase: “It is always desirable 
to verify one’s references.” Admitted. But that was exactly 
what “ Tarn ” did. I had originally told the story and “ Tarn” 
inquired of me later to make sure. The story, as told in the 
Spectator, was told to me by my great-aunt, Miss Mary Anne 
Sykes, who was the authority in question. (1) She was the 
niece by marriage of Admiral Byron. (2) She was as a girl 
stopping at her uncle’s house when the body arrived in 
England. (3) She remembered her uncle going up to London 
to see the body. (4) She remembered asking him what the 
body looked like. (5) She remembered his reply that it was 
black and looked like an alligator. 

All these statements I have on several occasions heard from 
my aunt. Further, I have to-day received a letter from a 
niece of Mies Sykes, now eighty years of age, who endorees 
my statement that our relative, her aunt and my great-aunt, 
always made the statement in the terms juet given. 

Probably the explanation is that Admiral Byron did not 
receive the body of his nephew as stated, but only went up to 
London to eee it at the undertaker’s. That hypothesis recon- 
ciles two statements, both, of couree, made in good faith. As 
to the colour of the body, there is @ more real conflict of 
evidence. Possibly the change occurred after the body was 
exposed to the air.—I am, Sir, &c., Great-NEPHEW. 





PROHIBITION IN AMERICA. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Sprctaror.’’] 
Stmr,—As a constant reader of the Spectator I have been 
interested in the communications on the subject of Prohibition 
in the United States. The clipping enclosed is from the Boston 
Evening Transcript, July 10th. The city of Malden is a few 
miles north of Boston. ‘‘ Speak-easies”’ is a term new to me, 
and no doubt appropriate.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. E. Prasopy. 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., July 12th. 


SPEAK-EASIES A STONE’S THROW FROM STATION 
STEPS. 
POLICE MUST CLEAN UP MALDEN’S LIQUOR DISTRICT BEFORE JUDGE RILEY 
WILL “ 80AK ” “ DRUNKS.” 
A man can stand on the steps of the station-house of the 
Malden Police Department and heave a twenty-pound shot and 
hit at least six speak-easies, according to Judge Thomas P. Riley, 
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of the Malden District Court, who unburdened@ himself this 
morning on the subject of prohibition enforcement. Two 
unfortunate “ drunks” arraigned before him as the results of 
a “party ” on such stuff as is sold in this Volstead era caused 
the judge’a comment. 

“T warn the chief of police of this city,” said Judge Riley, 
“that I will not ‘ soak’ drunks brought before me, until such 
time as the people who sell liquor to them are brought here. 
I know of a section along Charles Street whero there are at 
least twenty speak-easies. 

In Suffolk Square they are distilling swill. The people go 
out into the streets and collect garbage and distil that. When- 
ever a police officer arrests a ‘drunk’ he doesn’t know whether 
to take him to the station-house or to the hospital, fearing that 
he will die on the way. Hospitals are filled with such cases, so 
that legitimate cases are crowded out. Men’s livers look like 
corroded sponges when autopsies are performed in the morgue. 
There are 250 to 300 places in this court district where a man 
can get a drink anywhere from twenty-five cents to $2 a pint.” 

The justice ended his speech by filing cases for drunkenness 
against two men who were said to have assaulted Patrolman 
Charles P. Riley. The court congratulated Officer Riley for 
not losing his temper and beating his prisoners, and announced 
that all efforts would be made to protect officers of the law who 
wore trying to stamp out the illicit liquor traffic in the vicinity. 





EVIL EYE IN MODERN ENGLAND. 

(To tHe Epitror or tHe “* Specratron.’’] 

Sir,—I am angry, and in anger men aro often unreasonable. 
But an attempt to express my wrath will probably calm moe 
and make me more able to consider fairly whether my indigna- 
tion ig just. This morning’s post has brought me one of the 
“ Snowball ” letters which I have heard something of recently, 
but the evil nature of which can only be apprehended in view 
of the actual words written in it: “ Do not break the chain: 
whoever does so will have bad luck.” Here,then, is a deliberate 
use of whatever power the writer’s will may have to bring me 
ill fortune if I decline to obey his peremptory order, “ Copy 
this out, and send it to nine people,” &c. “If you do not do 
what I want I will put a spell on your cattle so that they die of 
a murrain” would have been the equivalent words a few 
hundred years ago. 

Are the people who are lightheartedly sending these letters 
really conscious of the meaning of their words? The power of 
superstition is still very strong in a great many minds, and in 
my experience this power is independent of education in the 
ordinary sonse of that word. It is strong to-day among the 
intelligent and the scholarly no less than among the ignorant 
and unlearned. On its own premises the evil of the snowball 
letter is clear. If the chances of good luck are increased by 
well wishing, the chances of bad luck are increased by ill 
wishing, and the recipient of this letter, who is induced to obey 
by the written threat of ill fortune, has the independence of his 
will by that much weakened, and by that much henceforward 
less able to resist any evil domination. This scheme, which 
would make us more prone to rely for good fortune upon the 
wishes of others than upon our own efforts and conduct, is one 
of the small but far from negligible influences at this moment 
sapping the vitality of our people. In the present general 
depression men clutch eagerly at every proffered aid without 
sufficiently examining its credentials. I hope earnestly that 
this statement of the danger involved may cause any readers 
who receive these snowball commands to consider seriously 
before obeying them.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Hven Fisurr. 


THE 


P.S.—Perhaps to some readers the importance of this matter 
May seem greater when they realize that if each of the chain 
of fifty names written upon the letter sent to me and their co- 
related chainmates had fulfilled the command stamps would 
have been used to the value of much more than a billion billion 
billion pounds, Obviously many like myself have declined to 
obey the order, but superstition has undoubtedly increased the 
Post Office revenue by an immense amount during the past few 
years—surely a pitiful thing to reflect upon. 





ENGLISH BOYS IN INDIA. 

(To tu® Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Would you kindly allow me to call attention to the lack 
of knowledge that there seems to be in England as to who the 
English in India are? A Member of Parliament said to me the 
other day, “ Labour Members of Parliament take no interest 
whatever in British artisans in India.” But I doubt whether 
many other people do either. Heads of colleges at the Uni- 
Versities, head-masters of public schools, and editors of news- 
papers have told me that they did not know that there were 
eny English in India except those who have been at public 
Schools in England. But if the question was asked, “ Who are 
the English in London? ” 


it would not be a sufficient answer to 
ty, “ the English in London are those who have been to public 
Js,” for there are many English in London who have not 
been to public schools. At a time when men in England are 


s ing so much reluctance to go out to India, British artisans 
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in India have not merely not been going out on strike, but 
in a trying climate and amid much unrest have been doing 
their utmost to keep the trains running and to safeguard 
British trade with India. If the unimaginative, stay-at-home 
Englishman goes on ignoring British artisans in India, there 
may be English labour unrest in India. But if England can 
pull herself together and have a sense of duty towards British 
artisans in India, and take some interest in the problems that 
confront them with regard to the education of their children, 
then they will go on doing their duty toEngland,and if England 
becomes able to understand her own countrymen in India, she 
may be able also to understand the different races of Indians 
and the Empire may hold together. I venture to hope that in 
these critical days in India, when the English in India have 
much to contend with, England will be sufficiently interested 
in them to know who they are.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OswaLp YOUNGHUSBAND. 

Church Imperial Club, 75 Victoria Street, S.W. 

[Provision should clearly be made for the education not only 
of the boys in question, but also of the girls.—Ep. Spectator.} 





THE HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS. 
(To tHE Epitor or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—I have read the Spectator with great pleasure and prcfit 
for some thirty years, and I have often wondered why, with 
its well-known love of animals, this journal has never taken 
a decided stand in the cause of the humane slaughter of animals 
for food. I hope and believo that the next generation will 
look back on our days as we look back on the days of bull- 
baiting and cock-fighting, aad wonder how a civilized Christian 
people could have tolerated the antiquated methods of the 
slaughter-house now in vogue; and it seems to me and to an 
increasing number of thinking people that so Jong as millions 
of sheep, calves, and pigs are killed annually without being 
stunned we are, as a nation, tolerating a crime against 
humanity. Other countries have prohibited such cruelty, while 
the British Government and the British public have never 
moved. ‘here is, I believe, no practical difficulty whatever 
in the way of more merciful methods, and our laws against 
cruelty to animals are little more than a farce while this 
scandal of the slaughter-house remains.—I am, Sir, &., 
H. M. Maynarp 
(Vicar of St. Stephen's, Ealing). 





CATTLE FROM OVERSEAS. 
(To THe Epiror or THE ‘“ SpecraTor.’’) 
Srr,—It seems to be granted that cattle suffer greatly in bad 
weather at sea. I, for one, know it well, for I worked for 
years in a cattle boat. But you say, “ We have always main- 
tained that it is possible to ship animals humanely.”’ Perhaps 
it is. If, for instance, a separate padded box were provided for 
every beast they would be carried with a minimum of suffering 
But would not the price be prohibitive and kill the trade: 
There would bo the cost of fitting up the boxes, the space lost 
and the loss of time at the ports of loading and discharging, 
especially loading. And yet by what other means can they be 
carried humanely?—I am, Sir, &., J. T. N. Rocue. 
Kincora, Lyme Regis, Dorset. 





BRITISH MUSEUM POSTCARDS. 

(To tHe Eprror oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Permit me, as a constant reader of the Spectator for 
more than thirty years, to thank you for your delightful 
article entitled “A Paradise of Postcards ”’ which appeared in 
the issue of July 15th. Needless to say that the first thing on 
Monday morning I took a taxicab to the British Museum and 
acquired a full set of these posteards. I have not had time so 
far to digest them in toto, but if they are all as remarkable 
as the set C8, namely, 15 pictorial Chinese 
porcelain, a subject in which I have always been interested, 
they must fully deserve your description and praise, and I 
cannot, with yourself, imagine a better present than the com- 
plete set of these cards for those who may live beyond the seas, 
and I am at once despatching a full set to my daughter in 
Canada.—I am, Sir, &., G. L. Burron. 

16 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


posteards of 


WEDDING PRESENTS ON SHOW. 
(To THe Eprror ov tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Str,—I was glad to observe what I think will he a great 
advantage in our social customs, the absence of exhibiting the 
presents at a wedding “ At Home.” A short time ago a daughter 
of one of our wealthy merchants was married, and I was very 
pleased to see no list of presents given, nor were tho guests at 
the wedding shown the gifts; the family considered that these 
gifts were a personal token and not intended for parade and 
It is wonderful how pleasant it was to bo entertained 
; to criticize. 


criticism, 
as friends without having to crush through roon 
It certainly made the afternoon an enjoyment—n 
I am, Sir, &c., Web GUEST. 


t a tax. 
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“MIGHT APPLY TO THE BAR.” 
{To rue Eprror or rue “ Specrator.”’) 


ECONOMY 


§ir,—Why has the country to pay for three juniors to the 
Attorney-General at the trial of Wilson’s murderers—instead 
of one? Any one of the three gentlemen deals daily single- 
handed with very much more difficult cases.—I am, Sir, &., 

A Barrister. 





BRIGHTER LONDON. 
[To THe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 


Sir,—The example of a firm in the Strand, who have painted 
their shop blinds in black and white check, suggests to me that 
our streets might be very advantageously “‘ brightened” by a 
development of this idea. If every shop, quite independently, 
had coloured blinds the result would, I am sure, be pleasing. 
The very confusion and multitude of forms and colours in a 
street render organization unnecessary and impossible, but we 
know from examples abroad that haphazard colouring such as 
I suggest is not offensive. The climate would tone down the 
colours to a sufficient unity, and I do not believe that the result 
would be “ Albert Memorial.’”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cotovur Lover. 





SOME RAVENS AND THE “SPECTATOR.” 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 


Str,—I have read with much interest your correspondent’s 
article “ The Raven in the West ” in your issue of April 22nd, 
and thought perhaps the following might interest your readers. 
I have had many occasions since living here of watching the 
movements of these extraordinary birds. Their habits corre- 
spond very much with those of their fellow-kind overseas, but 
their enemies being fewer here I think they are less rare, and 
frequently pairs may be eeen flying towards the mountains 
which surround us to their usual haunts for roosting. I was 
particularly interested in a couple a few years ago when spend- 
ing a summer holiday on a sacred Buddhists’ mountain, some 
4,000 feet above sea-level. Just below the bedroom window of the 
monastery in which I was staying was a Scotch fir tree, and 
each morning I was awakened by two ravens—very ancient- 
looking old birds they were—with their conversation, which they 
always seemed to have just before starting out for the day. 
Punctually each evening, almost within the same quarter of 
an hour, these two birds would return, announcing their 
arrival with a solemn “Caw! caw!” Here I was surprised to 
find that they were welcome inhabitants of the monastery 
compound, for the priests looked upon them as bringing good 
fortune to their dwelling and had no wish that they should be 
disturbed. That, however, is not the feeling on the plains. 
Many are the superstitions connected with them. Some years 
ago a girl in our school had to be punished—happily, a very 
rare necessity !—with the result that she howled for some time. 
Suddenly a raven announced its arrival on the chimney with 
solemn notes of warning, and immediately my amah came 
rushing to me, beseeching that I would immediately go and 
forgive and comfort the girl, as the raven’s presence on the 
house was the surest sign that a suicide was about to be 
committed in the compound. I laughed away, as I thought, 
her superstitious alarms, but found out soon after that she 
had secretly made her way to the school and pacified the girl 
hqrself. 

{1 love all birds, but my love for the raven has been tried to 
its utmost this week. Within our garden we had lovely 
fledglings of the golden-neck crane—a very rare bird in this 
Province—also of doves, blackbirds and bulbuls. Whilst in 
my classroom I was arrested by the cry of two of the enemy, 
and made my way out quickly to send them away. I returned 
happily, thinking I had been in time to save our little friends, 
but alas! only for a time, for by the next morning I found 
each little “‘ home” empty and the compound filled with the 
cries and wailings of the mother birds. Never were my regrets 
greater for having left my gun behind me when coming to 
China. I was comforted next day by proofs of the bulbuls’ 
confidence in our love and care for them, for I found they had 
again started building on a pomegranate shrub only a few 
yards from the dining-room window, and where I think they 
must have known I could have an eye upon them. May I also 
take this opportunity of sending my grateful thanks to the 
Spectator for all that it has given me through its columns. I 
have been a more or less regular reader for some twenty years, 
fifteen of which have been spent in Taichow, and it comes to 
me, through a friend, as a weekly mental feast. In secking to 
train the characters of our girls the Bible is my chief text-book, 
second to that is the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 

N. A. Levter. 
C.M.S. Girls’ School, Taichow, Chekiang, China, June 12th. 











THE CUCKOO AND OTHER BIRDS. 
{To tHE Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I think that many of your readers wish that Mr. Hart, 
of Christchurch, Hants, would break his silence and contribute 
a letter on this subject to your columns. About two years ago 
you published a letter of mine, in which I tried to give some of 
his experiences and to explain his theory. Happening to be 
in Hampshire shortly afterwards I took the whole of the 
Spectator correspondence down to him, and left it with him, 
saying I hoped I had not misquoted him. I have not had an 
opportunity of seeing him since. Everybody who has visited 
his museum—a real abode of beauty—and talked with him 
knows that he is a very great ornithologist, and 1 think [ 
am right in saying that he has himself seen a cuckoo lay an 
egg on a bank, take it in her bill, and insert it into a nest. 
It appears as if all cuckoos did not act alike—and, indeed, why 
should they? Here is a quotation from Yarrell’s British 
Birds, revised by Professor Newton, and published (fourth 
edition) 1882. The words are in Vol. II., p. 391. They follow 
various accounts of a like nature. ‘The most satisfactory 
evidence on the point is that of Herr Adolf Miiller, a forester 
at Gladenbach, in Darmstadt, who says (Zool. Garten, 1866, 
p. 374) that through a telescope he watched a cuckoo as she 
laid her egg on a bank, and then saw her slope her head to 
the ground, take the egg in her widely opened bill, and carry 
it to a wagtail’s nest close at hand, in which he immediately 
afterwards found it.” (The italics are my own.) 

Everybody is interested in the cuckoo’s real secret. I saw 
it stated in a newspaper the other day that, according to “ one 
of our experts” the female cuckoo does not “‘ cuckoo,” but gives 
a sort of “ bubbling laugh.”” But I have often heard the same 
bird do both! About a month ago I watched a cuckoo flying 
from tree to tree, and he (or was it she?) “bubbled” and 
“ cuckooed ”’ alternately with the greatest precision. Another 
day I was walking along a path fringed by young pines in 
our quiet garden and heard a cuckoo coming vociferously over 
the tops of the low trees. The bird flew out just a yard above 
my head, swerved, gave the loudest “bubbling laugh ” I had 
ever heard, and then flew off, once more “ cuckoo-ing” with 
all its might. The laugh is certainly a very curious sound. 
To me it suggests either anger or alarm. 

When is Mr. Gordon going to give us an article on snipe? 
Until my husband did some (very necessary) draining this placa 
was alive with them in spring. I have counted eight or nina 
rising up to the sky, just over the garden, at sunset, and then 
shooting downwards with the long, eerie throbbing of their 
drums. I believe it is accepted that both the male and female 
can produce the sound—from their outspread tail-feathers. 
Snipe seem to be intoxicated by moonlight. During the recent 
hot weather I listened to a pair from eleven to twelve one 
night from my open bedroom window. They appeared to be 
in a perfect ecstasy of love-making, among the mists and dews 
of the meadow, under a most beautiful moon. The drumming 
hardly ceased for a moment, which proved that two birds were 
making it—there was not enough time for the silent rise into 
the air before the downward rush of sound for one bird to 
be the only peréormer. There was, too, a slight but distinct 
difference of note. In the intervals the little jagged “saw” 
of the mating call rang out with an abandon one somehow never 
hears in the day. I knew the spot where the nest was—I have 
found one there almost every year. But I am afraid the snipe 
are all leaving us now. 

You had an article once on sea-birds coming inland. The 
sea is ten miles away from here, but the gulls are always about, 
especially in hay-time, hawking over the wind-rows and cocks 
in the evening, just like the owls, only they come and go earlier 
in the night. They swoop down on to the meadow with exactly 
the same movements that they swoop down on to the sea. I 
think they hunt for and eat the tiny field-voles. A lot of voles’ 
nests are always exposed when the hay is eut. Once, in mount- 
ing through the gorses‘of what a Wiltshire farm-bailiff taught 
us to call “the hangar,” I surprised a great herring-gull 
making a meal off—what do you think?—a dead rabbit! The 
bird flew heavily away when I appeared, and I examined the 
rabbit, which was torn open and bleeding at the throat. I 
thought that a stoat had perhaps begun the work for Mr. Gull 
until I read in Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey’s absorbing book, 
The Fowler in Ireland, that the herring-gull will always eat 
flesh if it can get it, tearing it asunder with its strong bill 
with an ease that is astonishing. 

The kestrels nest in our little Lancashire wood, but circum- 
stances over which I have no control (namely, sex and age) are 
in the way of any personal examination of their home. I think 
the love-cry of the kestrel the most beautiful sound in the 
world—like a fairy’s laugh. People say it is like the wry-neck’s. 
I have never heard a wry-neck, but I cannot believe anything 
is really like the long, wild, pealing sweetness of the little 
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falcon’s cry as the male bird flies home through the blue to his 
mate, and she rises high above the pines to meet him, joining 
(I think) in his love-song as they circle round and round. Once 
I was nearly attacked by a pair of kestrels. Their young had 
hatched out, and were, I knew, on the ground not very far 
away. I could hear the “chink, chink” all round me as it 
were. But the parent birds came beating and screaming about 
my head, and I went away out of regard for their feelings. The 
name “kestrel ” is from the old French kesterelle, a little bell. 
The “chink, chink” of the young has a curiously metallic 
sound just like a piece of iron struck against a stone.—I am, 
Sir, &., (Mrs.) Buancne WINDER. 

[We have been obliged to shorten our correspondent’s letter. 
Ep. Spectator.] 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence’? or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘“* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
“ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case 


of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 
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POETRY. 
———— 
THE PAUSE. 
** Votre dme est un paysage choisi.” 
Own this lawn’s most secret shade 
The maskéd Joys droop in their dance 
As though the spirit of the maid 
Wearied beneath the lute’s light nonchalance. 


Ww 


Their arms gay gestures still intend, 
Gently their voices lapse, and cold, 
The cascades of the Moon descend 
On silvery dancers with false cheeks of gold. 


Discreetly mocking in the dusk 
The masqueraders bow and twirl, 
In quaint disguises harsh of musk 
Among the fountains of your heart, sad girl. 
EpGELL Rickworp. 





THE WOOD. 
Tre crouching forms of crab trees will point you 
To the wocd’s sodden edge, and watch you through 
The rotting gate ; and inside you will stand 
Uncertain—for two steep paths on each hand 
Lead down and down. O which path will end near 
The caverned water sounds that you can hear 
So distantly ? Wood waters fall, unseen, 
Through low fern-scented ways where brown rocks lean .. . 
And which path will unfold the threaded glow 
Of willow herb through pine trees, row on row ? 
And which path will hold least of awesome things— 
Harsh bird cries and the beat of shadowed wings ? 


You'll hesitate, and stand. And softly now, 

The small wood winds will stoop from bough to bough 
And cover you and hold you. You will start 

Your journey with the wood spell on your heart. 


Dorotny Roserts. 





THE THEATRE. 


—j 
GLUCK’S “ORPHEUS” AT WARWICK. 
Propucep By Louis N. Parker. 

OPEN-aIR performances of plays, pageants and operas, however 
alluring in theory, are generally unsatisfactory in practice. 
But the performance of Gluck’s delicious opera in a grassy space 
beneath oaks and cedars close to Warwick Castle was one of 
those events which falsify the ready generalizations of the cynic. 
Its appeal was so delightful to ear, eye and mind as to make it 
worth revisiting two or three times. 

Let me confess at once that I am not as a rule one of Mr. 
Louis N. Parker’s admirers, and that it is with the gulp of one 
swallowing prejudice that I hereby lay my homage at his feet. 
There was something a little distressing to many of us about the 
frenzied local patriotism of the original pageant-makers. Tho 
nature of the “ books ” employed was such as made a good many 
of us feel that here was a typical fuss about nothing. The 
historical incidents were rarely understood or seen in any per- 
spective; the verse or dialogue was always almost indifferent ; 
the historical costume often inaccurate and badly put on. But 
after seeing this version of Orpheus I feel that I and my fellow- 
carpers ought to have borne all this with more patience, for it 
really seems as though the pageants were trial essays in a 
delightful, and to us of this generation a new, art form; for all 
the trouble and pother which it, like its fellow-pageants un- 
doubtedly caused, was in the case of Orpheus most eminently 
worth while. Here was no affair of a questionable patriotism, 
but the task of bringing an ennobling work of art before an 
enormous number of people. 

Of course, there were minor faults in the performance: Orpheus 
sometimes sang out of tune. Eurydice was strangely badly 
served by her dressers. In the matter of colour effects, though 
much that was delightful was produced, certain obvious and 
elementary mistakes were made. Here and there, too, the acting 
lacked dramatic verve. But these were small faults. 

The very large scale of the performance proved in itself to be 
delightful. If I could witness one part of the performance only 
again I think I should choose the first act. The processions of 
mourning villagers, to the number of two or three hundred, who 
came to lay their offerings on the little central altar, winding 
through the trees from several directions, were astonishingly 
effective, and the impressive beauty of the music of the choruses, 
pierced through by Orpheus’s reiterated agonized cry of 
‘“‘ Eurydice,”’ was one of the most exquisite things that I have 
ever heard. When I had a little recovered I looked round at my 
neighbours, and observed with satisfaction that their quiet had 
implied just what I thought, and that there was not a dry eye. 

One had feared that the music would be dissipated out of 
doors, but the wooden crescent-shaped stand in which we 
spectators were collected, combined with the background of 
trees, seemed to concentrate the sound, while at the same time 
giving it an ethereal purity of tone not heard in the theatre. 

All through the performance one source of constant visual 
delight was the fact that from one quarter crowds and processions 
entering appeared over the brow of a little hill, and from another 
from between a pair of very fine trees. The ingenuity 
with which Mr. Parker varied these exits and entrances, 
set the silent characters in ingenious groups in the foreground, 
distance or middle-distance, almost gave this feature the 
character of a new art. Very clever, too, was the management 
of the swirling movements of the Shades in the infernal regions, 
though here two rather obvious improvements could have been 
made—first, to confine the colour of the most ingenious cowled 
dresses to the fine purples, blacks, greys and oranges of which 
there were examples, and, second, to employ some simple smoke- 
producing device. Blazing torches, which were wielded by the 
demon-spirits and which were composed of yellow and orange 
streamers were, however, extraordinarily convincing and effective. 

I confess that I was slightly dreading the dances of the happy 
spirits in the Elysian fields, but a really remarkable “ beauty 
pleasant arrangements of really gay 


some 


chorus" and 
flower garlands and wreaths gave the scene a delicious 
pastoral effect, though here, as in the first scene, there was one 
point open to criticism. With such large numbers a good many 
rather plain and rather elderly people necessarily took part, 
largely, no doubt, because they had good voices, but it was @ 


mistake to dress these good singers in the same flower 
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wreaths, tunics and sandals as the innumerable charming 
children, engaging young women and handsome young 
men whom the locality. appears to afford. I wish the 
contriver and dressers had taken a leaf out of the book of The 
Beggar's Opera, and seen what effective use in the cause of beauty 
can be made of what would at first sight seem to be ugliness. 
In dress, as in most other human affairs, there is everything to be 
gained by facing facts and making the best of them. Grey hairs 
and rotund figures are in themselves pleasant and are only a blot 
when unacknowledged. 

Though I have seen no official announcement, I hear there is 
talk of a repetition of the opera, and if such a repetition there is 
to be may I assure any reader of the Spectator who has it in his 
power to witness Orpheus that its beauty will more than repay 
the trouble of going to Warwick. 

I wonder if the taking part in so beautiful a production will 
have a marked effect upon the minds of the three or four hundred 
people directly or indirectly engaged upon it? At any rate, 
the Mayor and Mayoress of Warwick, who have led their towns- 
people in the enterprise, are to be congratulated upon their 
civilized and delightful interpretation of their civic function. 








TARN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
EvpryMan, Hampsteap.—Candida - -- 8.15—2.30 
(Mr. Alfred Clark, Miss Ellen O'Malley and Mr. Milton 
Rosmer in Shaw's most perfectly constructed play.} 
Haymarket.—The Dover Road .. ee --  8.30—2.30 
{A pleasant comedy. Alas! Miss Athene Seyler’s part 
affords her little scope.) 
New.—Jane Clegg and Rounding the Triangle ..  8.30—2.30 
[Plays by St. John G. Ervine and E. Crawshay-Williams, 
= Miss Sybil Thorndike playing the leads. Notice 
ater.) 
ALtpwycu.—The Goddess .. we oe e«»  8.30—2.30 


[Naive, but interesting—a Hindoo cast.] 








The art lover who remains in London need not be deprived 
of his pleasures by the end of the season. There are the National 
Gallery, with several recent acquisitions ; the Wallace Collection, 
with its newly-reopened rooms; Dulwich, the most delightful 
of all the galleries; the Sheepshanks Collection at South Ken- 
sington ; the Soane Museum, with its Hogarths ; and the London 
Museum and its fascinating oils, water-colours and prints of 
London. For a change from pictures we can recommend 
Spink and Son’s Galleries in King Street, St. James’s. A mag- 
nificent collection of carved jade is on show there: white jade, 
with its delicately-coloured shadows; olive jade and emerald 
jade. There are also some exquisite small pieces of carved dark 
amber, old Chinese cloisonné enamel and red lacquer, and a 
multitude of objets dart which can be fingered and examined 
as they cannot be at the museums. 








BOOKS. 


————— 


A LATIN PHILOSOPHER ON SOME ENGLISH 

CHARACTERISTICS.* 
To those who have had the pleasure of reading Mr. Logan 
Pearsall Smith’s Santayana anthology it will seem a common- 
place to say that that philosopher’s new book is packed, like 
the best sort of Christmas pudding, with the fruit of felicitous 
phrase and epigram. When the reader finds that it is also full 
of the most excellent literary and aesthetic criticism he will, 
most probably, have the pleasurable feeling that he had more or 
less deduced the necessary capabilities from the peculiar flavour 
of Little Essays. 

To have done with the book’s faults and to dismiss them that 
they shall no longer trouble us, let us say at once that Mr. 
Santayana somehow in this book shows himself an ageing man. 
Here and there in what he says about the War we see a hint of 
inflexibility. He has been a little taken in by some of the 
soothing syrup which was so lavishly poured forth during the 
War—phrases about the “ cheery wounded” and “ glad sacri- 
fice” and “ a land purged by fire.” He gives us the sense of being 
too remote from the agony, and when he writes of the War we 
feel that his attitude is not always the calm of the philosopher but 
often that cf the tortoise. And yet the slight feeling of exas- 
ae ‘Soliloquies in England. By George Santayana. London: Constable. 








peration which a younger reader may experience in perusing some 
of his pages only shows with how little disinterestedness, with how 
strong a tinge of painful emotion the mass of the community who 
suffered or were in close touch with the agony still feel. It is 
then perhaps this sensitiveness in the reader, as much as some 
insensitiveness in the writer, that makes the sum of the dis- 
agreeable impression produced by a good many temperate 
sentences about war and its emotions. On the whole, however, 
the book is charming. Certainly to the present writer the most 
agreeable pages are those which are concerned with architecture, 
Architecture still lacks celebrants and analysts. ‘ Ruskin!” the 
reader may immediately exclaim. But a perusal of Mr. Santa- 
yana’s clear pages will show why in a fashion Ruskin, great writer 
as he was, and concerned as he was with great buildings, was not 
really a writer upon architecture. He was interested, as are most 
of the sages for whose pronouncements we really care a fig, 
mainly with manifestations of the human spirit. But the degree 
of his interest in this, and of his lack of interest in 
externals, was unusual. However much he is overtly con- 
cerned with the contrast between the beloved Gothic and the 
detested Baroque, Ruskin is really all the time just as much 
agonizing in the fight between Good and Evil as was Bunyan 
with his Christian and Apollyon. That is what makes Ruskin 
seem to many people a baffling writer. When wind and tide are 
in opposition, the apparent direction of the flow of water is not 
that of the veritable current, and the inexperienced onlooker 
has a sense of bewilderment as he sees feathers and corks blown 
one way and some heavier piece of flotsam carried the opposite 
way. It is with such a sense of bewilderment that many of us 
have read Ruskin and his followers, marvelling that an analysis 
of the differences between Classic and Gothic technique should 
lead them down to such a sea of emotion, when to us such a 
subject would seem rather to lead up to the calm harbours of 
disinterested thought. But our surprise has been because we 
have ignored the deep undercurrent below the symbols. We 
have not realized that for him the Baroque edifice—Santa Maria 
della Salute or St. Peter’s—was Doubting Castle or Vanity Fair, 
and a Byzantine or Early Renaissance building the House of the 
Interpreter or the Delectable Mountains. But a little of this 
temper of thought makes half the pleasure of literature, 
and there is plenty that is anthropomorphic in Mr. Santayana’s 
writing upon architecture. Take, for example, the first of these 
Essays, which he calls “The Human Scale,” and which begins 
with the following phrase :— 

“Great buildings often have great doors; but great doors 
are heavy to swing, and if left open they may let in too much 
cold or glare ; so that we sometimes observe a small postern 
cut into one leaf of the large door for more convenient entrance 
and exit, and it is seldom or never that the monumental gates 
yawn in their somnolence. Here is the modest human scale 
reasserting itself in the midst of a titanic structure, but it 
reasserts itself with an ill grace and in the interests of frailty ; 
the patch it makes seems unintended and ignominious. Yet the 
human scale is not essentially petty ; when it does not slip in as 
a sort of interloper it has nothing to apologize for. Between 
the infinite and the infinitesimal all sizes are equally central. 
The Greeks, the Saracens, the English, the Chinese and Japaneso 
instinctively retain the human scale in all that part of their 
work which is most characteristic of them and nearest to their 
affections. A Greek temple or the hall of an English mansion 
can be spacious and dignified enough, but they do not outrun 
familiar uses, and they lend their spaciousness and dignity to 
the mind, instead of crushing it. Everything about them has an 
air of friendliness and sufficiency ; their elegance is not pompous, 
and if they are noble they are certainly not vast, cold, nor 
gilded.” 

Mr. Santayana has this trick of writing the opening sentence of 
an essay to a nicety, and is perhaps surpaased in it by none but 
Bacon. 

“Nests were the first buildings; I suppose the birds built 

them long before man ceased to be four-footed or four-handed, 
and to swing by his tail from trees.” 
Thus begins the next Essay. But it must not for a momen: be 
thought that Mr. Santayana’s style lacks splendour. Upon the 
tragic character of Classical architecture, and especially Roman 
building, he is magnificent. We seem to see the awful walls 
and colonnades of the Coliseum towering above us, or to stand 
in the shadow of some fortress of the Sforzas :— 

“ This sort of architecture has a tragic character ; it dominates 
the soul rather than expresses it, and embodies stabilities and 
powers far older than any-one man, and far more lasting. It 
confronts each generation like an inexorable deity, like death 
and war and labour; life is passed, thoughtlessly but not 
happily, under that awful shadow. Of course, there are acolytes 
in the temple and pages in the paletve that scamper all over the 
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most hallowed precincts, tittering and larking; and the same 
retreats may seem luminous and friendly afterwards to the poet, 
the lover, or the mind bereaved ; yet in their essential function 
these monuments are arresting, serious, silent, overwhelming ; 
they are a source of terror and compunction, like tragedy ; 
they are favourable to prayer, ecstasy, and meditation. At 
other times they become the scene of enormous gatherings, of 
—— and thriiling celebrations ; but always it is a vast affair, 
ike a Court ball, in which one insinuates one’s littleness into 
what corner one can, to see and feel the movement of the whole, 
without playing any great part in it. Even the most amiable 
forms of classic architecture have this public character.” 


But how differently do the English build ! 


“ How gently, for instance, how pleasantly the wave of Italian 

architecture broke on these grassy shores! The classic line 
which is tragic in its simple veracity and fixity had already been 
submerged in attempts to vary it ; in England, as in France, the 
Gothic habit of letting each part of a building have its own roof 
and its own symmetry at once introduced the picturesque into 
the most ‘ classic’ designs. The Italian scale, too, was at once 
reduced, and the Italian rhetoric in stone, the baroque and the 
spectacular, was obliterated. How pleasantly the Palladian forms 
were fitted to their English setting; how the windows were 
widened and subdivided, the show pediments forgotten, the 
wreathed urns shaved into modest globes, the pilasters sensibly 
broadened into panels, and the classical detail applied to the 
native Gothic framework, with its gables, chimneys, and high 
roofs; whence the delightful brood of Jacobean and Queen 
Anne houses; and in the next generation the so genteel, so 
judicious Georgian mansion, with its ruddy brick, its broad 
windows, and its delicate mouldings and accessories of stone. 
The tragic and the comic were spirited away together, and only 
the domestic remained.” 
And with younger architects with “better models and less 
wilfulness ’’ than Ruskin’s pupils or those who reacted from his 
teachings, Mr. Santayana perceives the hopefulness of the modern 
architectural renaissance :— 

“I see the fresh building of to-day recovering a national 
charm: the scale small, the detail polyglot, the arrangement 
gracious and convenient, the marriage with the green earth and 
the luminous air, foreseen and prepared for.” 

But we are leaving scant space in which to quote from the witty 
Essay on “The Lion and the Unicorn.” The opening words 
are tempting :— 

‘* Every one can see why the Lion should be a symbol for the 

British nation. This noble animal loves dignified repose. He 
haunts by preference solitary glades and pastoral landscapes. 
His movements are slow, he yawns a good deal ; he has small, 
squinting eyes high up in his head, a long displeased nose, and 
a prodigious maw. He apparently has some difficulty in making 
things out at a distance, as if he had forgotten his spectacles 
(for he is getting to be an elderly lion now), but he snaps at the 
flies when they bother him too much.” 
“But why,” Mr. Santayana goes on, “should the other sup- 
porter of the British Arms be a Unicorn?” This is a creature 
of Mediaeval fancy, “a horse rampant argent, only with some- 
thing queer about his head, as if a croquet-stake had been driven 
into it.’ Is it, perhaps, he goes on, that, as the Lion expresses 
the British character, so the Unicorn somewhat more subtly 
expresses the British intellect. Whereas most truths have two 
faces, and at least half of any solid fact escapes any single view of 
it, the English mind is monocular; and the odd and singular 
have a special charm for it. This love of the particular and the 
original leads the Englishman far afield in the search for it. He 
collects curios. He rides hobbies. He travels through the 
wide world with one eye shut, hops all over it on one leg, and 
plays all his scales with one finger :— 

“There is fervour, there is accuracy, there is kindness in his 
gaze, but there is no comprehension. He will defend the silliest 
opinion with a mint of learning, and espouse the worst of causes 
on the highest principles.” 

3ut in this fantastic, this benevolent creature there is an element 
of common sense. There is a great deal to be said for having 
one horn :— 

“A single straight horn is like a lancet; it pierces to 
the heart of the enemy by a sure frontal attack: nothing 
like it for pricking a bubble, or pointing to a fact and 
scathingly asking the Government if they are aware of it... . 
The Lion is an actual beast, the Unicorn a chimera; and is not 
England in fact always buoyed up on one side by some chimera, 
as on the other by a sense for fact ?” 

England is, he concludes, more than any other country, the land 
of poetry and the inner man, the land of mists, tenderness and 
dreams, of a whole nation that hugs hallowed shams. 

Hardly less charming is the Essay on “ Dons,” on “ Sea- 
faring,” on “ Privacy,” on “‘ The Irony of Liberalism,” or on 
“John Bull and his Philosophers.”” The book would prove a 
charming holiday companion to a reader of meditative fancy. 





INFLUENZA.* 

Ir would obviously be unwise not to pay close attention to the 
views of a man who can justly claim that he publicly foretold 
a pestilence a year before it arrived, even if we should find that 
these views run counter to the opinions of apparently great 
authorities in whom we have heretofore placed implicit 
confidence. When, therefore, Dr. Crookshank—who, in 1917, 
a year before the great influenza pandemic, publicly announced 
the coming of the pestilence—takes up his pen to write about 
influenza, the reader may be quite sure that his essay will repay 
close scrutiny, even though the reader be not already acquainted 
with the excellence of form and the brilliance of the logic of 
the author’s previous writings. The book is not easy reading. 
There is something rather unusual, rather baffling, in the outflow 
of words which, like a flood, threaten to overwhelm the reader 
should he allow his attention to stray even for a moment. But 
@5 one proceeds there follows a feeling of exhilaration, a delight 
in the mastery of words, in the sharp thrusts that the writer 
makes at his opponents. Here is no ordinary medical writer 
setting physics against metaphysics, but one holding that 
metaphysics is of fundamental importance in science, as his 
approval of a quotation from Professor Wildon Carr shows :— 





“Modern science is the result of the formulation and adoption 
of the experimental method, but the experimental method is 
not self-evident or inherently rational; it depends on a meta- 
physical concept, and its rationality can be established only 
by metaphysical principles.” 

If Dr. Crookshank has a fondness for rather unusual words 
such as ‘ discerptible,”’ they are to be found in any good English 
dictionary, and hybrid Graeco-Latin words, such as mar the 
efforts of many medical writers, are not introduced into his 
writings. But we must protest against his numerous untrans- 
lated quotations from French writers. It is, indeed, asking too 
much of the Entente. The argument that only thus can be 
conveyed to the reader the finer shades of meaning of the author 
quoted can only apply in the case of such readers as are well 
acquainted with French. Surely the number who would be 
helped by a good translation is much larger, especially when the 
quotations such as those from Rabelais are in the French of 
the Renaissance. Moreover, if this form of quotation is neces- 
sary for one language, it is necessary for all. Dr. Crookshank’s 
quotations in their own language are, however, almost entirely 
from French writers, whose genius he has always admired 
as much as he is inclined to depreciate the genius of the modern 
Germans. While acquitting the writer of any specious tendency 
to follow a post-War fashion, one wonders whether he is as good 
an interpreter of German thought as he undoubtedly is of a 
certain school of French thought. 

Dr. Crookshank’s essays fill a third of the volume which he 
has edited, and contslbute much more to our understanding 
of influenza than do the other essays, excellent as these 
are. Constantly throughout Dr. Crookshank’s essays we seem 
to be following a will-o’-the-wisp, the question “ What is 
influenza?” To arrive at an answer we are asked to follow 
the writer in some hard thinking and to shed many of our pre- 
conceived and cherished notions. The disease influenza, as the 
essayist is at much pains to point out, is no definite entity to 
be placed in a phial in a laboratory, but is, to quote Mercier, “a 
mental construct: the idea of a symptom or group of symptoms, 
correlated with or by a single intra-corporeal cause, known or 
postulated.” We are not certain that the distinguished editor, 
if his remarks are intended for his medical brethren, is not here 
flogging a dead horse, but, on the other hand, the view 
which is deprecated certainly survives among the general 
public, who do expect their doctors to be familiar with diseases 
of various kinds, “‘in the manner of schoolboys who spot a 
coin or postage stamp and duly label it after consulting a 
catalogue and pictures.” 

Again, influenza is no new disease, although one finds, tracing 
it through the centurics, that on its appearance it has been 
constantly hailed as such. Hamer, Creighton, Crookshank and 
others have, as the result of their studies of the European 
pestilences of the last 500 years, concluded that these outbreaks 
of sweating sickness, epidemic ‘“ dengue,” “ malaria,” and so 
on, were pandemics of influenza due to the same cause or causes 
as the recent outbreaks of influenza in 1889-90 and 1918-19, 
although frequently attributed as were the earlier cases of 1918 
to the ingestion of some article of food—we can all remember 
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the cases of “ botulism” or “ sausage-sickness”’ about which 
medical men and the public were so perturbed, the very cases 
which Dr. Crookshank recognized as the forerunners of an 
approaching influenza pandemic. Such pandemics recur every 
thirty years or so, and are always preceded and followed by 
just such typical nervous and other cases as have been observed 
during the recent wave of influenza. These pandemic waves, 
the author maintains, are the consequence of an “ epidemic 
constitution,” i.e., of the world, due probably to world-wide 
telluric or even cosmic influences affecting all living creatures, 
from insects to man. Cosmic influences! The very suggestion 
is apt to make many scientists smile; but, undismayed, the 
writer proceeds on his way and turns the laugh against them. 
According to this concept of an epidemic constitution during 
what one may speak of epidemiologically as the quiescent 
period, the recognized specific forms of disease are observed, 
which after a certain space of time give place to “ a generalized 
form recognized as classical influenza,” and then revert to the 
specific forms. Dr. Crookshank would not describe cases as 
“influenza,” however clinically they may correspond with cases 
of influenza seen during the pandemic, which may be observed 
in the intermediate period. Dr. Hamer, who shares the editor’s 
views about an “epidemic constitution,” does not seem in his 
essay on “ The Phases of Influenza” to agree with Dr. Crook- 
shank on this last matter, or with his views as to the spread of 
the disease without contact. 

So much has been heard about the so-called influenza bacillus 
(Pfciffer’s bacillus) that it will be a shock to the lay mind to learn 
that there is considerable doubt as to its being of more than 
very secondary bacteriological importance in the production 
of the disease. Dr. Donaldson is really quite disrespectful to 
it, and apparently with good reason, but even in this volume 
some of the essayists break a lance for the diminutive creature 
and certainly succeed in shaking some of Dr. Donaldson’s 
arguments. But the whole subject bristles with difficulties, 
epidemiological, clinical and bacteriological, so that the reader 
expecting something definite may be a little disappointed, 
though the book will undoubtedly advance the study of this 
recurrent scourge. 


“ 





MR. LEACOCK’S DISCOVERY OF ENGLAND.* 
One of Mr. Leacock’s discoveries during his recent visit to 
England was the girl who tries to be amusing. She narrates some 
commonplace personal incident in an utterly unamusing way 
and rounds it off with some such phrase as “It was excru- 
ciatingly funny! We all roared!” The English are such honest 
people, declares Mr. Leacock, that when someone says this sort of 
thing they believe him and laugh. The reviewer of Mr. Leacock’s 
books is in a similar position, Indeed, he might emulate Snug, 
the joiner, for his part “is nothing but roaring.” English 
readers being honest folks must believe him, purchase 
the book and roar also. Of course, a reviewer might 
attempt to analyse Mr. Leacock’s stock methods of being 
amusing. One of his most effective tricks is to take some figure 
of speech in its absolutely literal and consequently absurd sense. 
The effect lies not so much in the manner or the matter, but in 
the context. Again, a reviewer seeking to be unreasonably 
discursive might grasp the opportunity to hold forth on the 
psychology of humour, yet after all quotation will serve him best. 
Bearing in mind the typical American interview, Mr. Leacock had 
prepered a little paragraph for the Press on his arrival in London. 
In it he prophesied a bright future for the city. His labour was 
wasted. In spite of this disappointment, he found London as 
pleasing in its way as South Bend, Indiana. 

“In the mero physical sense there is much to attract the eye. 
The city is able to boast of many handsome public buildings and 
offices which compare favourably with anything on the other side 
of the Atlantic. On the bank of the Thames itself rises the power- 
house of the Westminster Electric Supply Corporation, a hand- 
some, modern office in the later Japanese style. Close by are the 
commodious premises of the Imperial Tobacco Company, while at 
no great distance the Chelsea Gasworks add a striking feature of 
rotundity. Passing northward, one observes Westminster 
Bridge, notable as a principal station of the Underground Rail- 
way. This station and the one next above it, the Charing Cross one, 
are connected by a wide thoroughfare called Whitehall. One of 
the best American drug stores is here situated. The upper end of 
Whitehall opens into the majestic and spacious Trafalgar Square. 
Here are grouped in close proximity the offices of the Canadian 
Pacific and other railways, the International Sleeping Car Com- 
pany, the Montreal Star, and the Anglo-Dutch Bank. Two of the 
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best American barber shops are conveniently grouped near the 
Square, while the existence of a small stone monument in the 
middle of the Square itself enables the American visitor to find 
them without difficulty.” 

Naturally, in his capacity asa University Professor, Mr. Leacock 
visited Oxford. He took a room at the Mitre Hotel and studied 
the place for himself. He was distressed to find the students 
working in old buildings that had been used for centuries. At 
Christ Church the only kitchens available were built in 1527. 
There he saw four cooks roasting an ox whole for the students’ 
lunch. From the size of the fireplace used he presumed it was an 
ox—though it may have been a cow. 

The tutor, Mr. Leacock has discovered, is the chief factor in an 
Oxford education. The students gather in his rooms and he 
smokes at them. After they have been systematically smoked at 
for four years they become ripe scholars. “‘ A well-smoked man 
speaks and writes English with a grace that can be acquired in no 
other way.”” Women, unfortunately, threaten to overrun the 
University. Mr. Leacock gives us this generous warning, because 
he remembers his experiences at the graduate school of Chicago 
“where co-educational girls are as thick as Autumn leaves— 
and some thicker.” 

Those of our readers who were unable to attend Mr. Leacock’s 
lectures while he was in England will congratulate themselves on 
a fortunate escape when they read how he nearly killed a man 
with laughing :— 

“The man in question . . . was seated near the back of 

the hall and was laughing uproariously. All of a sudden [I 
realized that something was happening. The man had collapsed 
sideways on to the floor. A little group of men gathered about 
him ; they lifted him up, and I could see them carrying him out, a 
silent and inert mass. As in duty bound, I went right on with 
my lecture. But my heart beat high with satisfaction. I was 
sure that I had killed him. The reader may judge how high 
these hopes rose when, a moment or two later, a note was handed 
to the chairman, who then asked me to pause for a moment in 
my lecture and stood up and asked, ‘Is there a doctor in the audi- 
ence ?’ A doctor rose and silently went out. The lecture 
continued, but there was no more laughter: my aim had now 
become to kill another of them and they knew it. They were 
aware that if they started laughing they might die. In a few 
minutes a second note was handed to the chairman. He announced 
very gravely, ‘A second doctor is wanted.’ ‘The lecture 
went on in deeper silence than ever. All the audience were 
waiting for a third announcement. It came. A new message 
was handed to the chairman. He rose and said, ‘ If Mr. Murchi- 
son, the undertaker, is in the audience, will he kindly step outside?’ 
That man, I regret to say, got well. Disappointing though it is to 
read it, he recovered. I sent back next morning from London a 
telegram of inquiry (I did it, in reality, so as to have a proper 
proof of his death), and received the answer, ‘ Patient doing 
well ; is sitting up in bed and reading Lord Haldane’s Relativity : 
no danger of relapse.’ ”” 
However, Mr. Leacock’s book is not entirely made up of 
jokes. For whole pages he discusses, with a _ weird 
intermixing of good sense and nonsense, such subjects as edu- 
cation, economics, and journalism. These are not really out of 
place, for Mr. Leacock came over here as a Professor of a great 
University as well as an irresponsible humorist. At least we 
can be grateful that he has let us off so very lightly. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND PISE.* 

Unnver the title Building in Cob and Pisé de Terre H.M. Stationery 
Office has now published the Report of the Building Research 
Board, of which Lord Salisbury is the Chairman and Sir Aston 
Webb one of the five members. Appointed in 1920 by a Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council “ to consider and direct the conduct 
of research on building materials and methods of construction,” 
the Board has carried out a number of experiments and naturally 
spent a good deal of money. To judge by its own Reports, no 
field of inquiry has yielded such encouraging results as the 
thorough study of pisé building, so long urged in the columns 
of the Spectator. Apart from the erection of certain experi- 
mental cottages in chalk pisé at Amesbury with the help of the 
Board of Agriculture, the Research Board has not itself con- 
tributed very much to the sum of our knowledge of earth- 
building, though it has served a useful purpose in collecting and 
collating the wisdom of other people. 

The Report draws attention to the fact that the most pro- 
gressive and successful pisé builders are now using cement 
concrete in conjunction with pisé de terre—notably Messrs. 
Holland, Hannen and Cubitts in Belgium and Messrs. Cornish 
and Gaymer in East Anglia. The Report adds: “ It is probable 
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that in such combination, to the benefit of both materials, 
lies the future of rammed earth.” 
Mr. Eshelby (of Cubitts) has formed a Belgian pisé building 


company—* Le Terradamente ’—that, in its protected system, 
lays particular stress on the screening and mixing of material 
before incorporation in the walls and upon the final coating 
of the exterior with a patent liquid consisting of two parts of 
crude benzol and one part of bitumen previously dissolved in 
benzoline, with a little resin and quicklime added. The Report 
states that ‘‘ Surfaces that can easily be scraped away with 
a finger nail possess a face like stone after treatment.” 

Even the application of ordinary hot pitch—as applied to 
roads—has much the same effect, as was long ago demonstrated 
by Mr. Strachey’s experiments at Newlands Corner. So 
excellent are the surfaces now obtained that the internal walls 
when thoroughly dried out can be coated with size mixed with 
benzoline and then colour-washed, painted or papered as on 
ordinary plaster. This is now the general Continental practice, 
and the outside walls are usually painted too, after impregnation 
with the bitumen solution. Several modifications of the tradi- 
tional type of shuttering are illustrated—all commendably 
simple—whilst a steel-sheeted variation devised by Mr. Russell, 
late Chief Architect to the Ministry of Health, looks promising, 
though, in the absence of a diagram, it is not very easy to 
understand, 

Mr. H. O. Weller, B.Sc., M.LC.E., Director of Building 
Research, whilst deprecating the impossible claims sometimes 
made for pisé, goes on to say in his introduction :— 


“The merits of a rammed earth wall are many: the writer, 
after some years’ forced trial of many houses built in materials 
varying from bamboo and string to old rails and corrugated 
iron, would for sheer comfort take the palm from brick or stone 
and give it either to timber or earth.” 


The “ pisé situation ” to-day is well presented in the summing- 
up of Mr. P. W. Barnett, A.R.I.B.A., which is worth quoting 
at length :— 


“There is ample proof that thoroughly sound and durable 
walls were constructed on the most ancient of pisé de terre 
systems. Pliny in his Natural History comments on_ the 
strength and lasting qualities of ‘formoceon’ walls ‘ moulded, 
rather than built, by enclosing earth within a frame of boards.’ 
Failures were no doubt common, but were due in the great 
majority of cases to causes that could be avoided in modern 
work. Those who have followed the lead of Mr. St. Loe Strachey, 
the revivalist of the method in England, and whose work is 
described in Cottage Building in Cob, Pisé Chalk and Clay, 
by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, have progressed a long way to- 
wards the elimination of such causes. With the more efticient 
types of shuttering now available there is no real restriction of 
plan. There are, perhaps, more limitations to such a method 
than to one employing a small unit of construction, but any good, 
straightforward plan should be workable. For maintaining an 
equable temperature within, pisé walls are hard to beat ; they 
mako the most comfortable of dwellings in winter or summer, 
and excellent stores for produce or materials affected by exces- 
sive heat or cold. Costs depend so much on local conditions 
that they are hardly worth giving in detail. Mr. Davidson 
claims that his composite walls, lft. 10jins. thick, at Prince’s 
Risborough were 35 per cent. cheaper than Ilin. hollow brick 
walls would have been. In another cottage of earthen pisé the 
saving effected was 80 per cent. on the cost in brickwork. Mr. 
Gaymer estimated that the house shown in the frontispiece was 
erected for two-thirds the cost of one similar in brick. The fact 
remains that if the price of bricks, labour and transport settles 
to anything like the pre-war value, there will be no appreciable 
economy in using pisé excep where the cost of walling bulks 
largely in the total cost of the building, or in particularly 
isolated situations. From time immemorial ‘raw earth’ 
construction, in various forms, has been the natural solution 
of the housing problem wherever the lack of other material, or 
the skill necessary to employ such material when at hand, 
occurred. There are some who contend, in the light of recent 
experience, that once a better understanding of the true factor of 
strength and the best surface treatment of the various usable 
earths is obtained, building with ‘raw earth’ will stand com- 
parison with other construction even where no saving accrues, 
and where alternative material and the skilled labour to use it 
are available.” 


These are comfortable words for those intending or actual pisé 
builders who may have thou ght the Spectator’s advocacy too 
sanguine or too partial. 





LETTERS TO SCMEBODY.* 


Memorrs of an official career are rarely so amusing as those 
which Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson has just published. He spent 
many years at the War Office, acting as private secretary to 
successive Ministers and taking charge of Army finance, and he 
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served for five years in India as Financial Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council. He has produced an entertaining little 
book, with touches of sardonic humour. He writes with the 
detachment of a bachelor. He was born in Italy, as long 
ago as 1850, and spent his boyhood there, so that when he 
came to England in 1868 and went to a crammer’s his fellow- 
students regarded him as “ a d—— foreigner” with too many 
“monkey tricks.” One can see by the vehemence with which 
he denounces King “‘ Bomba” at Naples and the Austrian rule 
in the North how vivid are his boyish memories of the Risorgi- 
mento. He quotes from his father’s diary examples of the 
truly Prussian brutality with which the Austrian troops behaved 
in Florence and of the persecution of Protestants by the Roman 
Church under Austrian patronage; in those days men were 
confined in the Bargello for possessing copies of the Bible and 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. Such facts help to explain why Italians 
loathe Austria and look askance at the Papacy. The author 
remembers the Grand Duke fleeing before the Revolution in 
1859. “I was struck by the fact,” he says, ‘that he wore 
blue carpet slippers.” When the old man had run away, it 
was found that written orders had been given to the gunners 
at the Belvedere fortress to bombard Florence; the gunners 
had sense enough to ignore orders that were the product of some 
spiteful German mind and the city was not damaged. The 
Wilsons had many English friends in Florence. There were the 
Brownings, of course, whose receptions the author attended :— 

“Tt was Lady Normanby who, on hearing that little Browning 
had written a poem, exclaimed with mock solemnity: ‘Then 
there will no longer be two incomprehensibles but three incompre- 
hensibles.’ ”’ 

There was Walter Savage Landor :— 

“He looked like a satyr and was possessed of the most 
vitriolic tongue and pen. Also he had the vilest of tempers. 
On one occasion I was sitting with him when his dinner was 
brought in. Something about it displeased him, and he took 
up the tablecloth by its four corners and threw the whole bag 
of tricks out of the window into the street, utterly regardless of 
the risk to those below ; and he lived on the fourth floor in the 
Via San Gallo, a crowded thoroughfare. He had quarrelled 
with every soul he owned or knew, and appeared to have no 
affection for any living thing except my Aunt Gertrude and 
Giallo, his yellow pomeranian, a brute who bit everyone without 
distinction.” 

There was the second Lord Lytton, to whom the Grand Duke, 
desiring to say the right thing to the young attaché, remarked : 
“*T hear your father once wrote a book.” There was the famous 
Mrs. Norton, a beautiful woman with a most violent temper. 
Her son married a peasant girl of Capri, whereupon Mrs. Norton, 
in Lytton’s words, “left London like a hurricane and arrived 
in Florence like a tornado.’ The author says that Mrs. Norton, 
for all her quarrels and lawsuits, retained some devoted friends. 
The late Lord Wemyss once greeted her, in the author’s hearing, 
with: “‘ And how goes the wreck of the old ‘Téméraire’ ?”” and 
made her laugh, in spite of herself. 

The author dwells lightly on his War Office experiences. 
He knew three soldiers who were first-class administrators— 
Sir Henry Brackenbury, Sir Redvers Buller and Sir John Cowans 
—and, he adds, “a great number of thundering bad ones.” 
He pays a high compliment to Lord Haldane :— 

““To Lord Wolseley belongs the credit of the creation of our 
modern army, but to Lord Haldane appertains all credit for tho 
correlation of its component parts, the well-thought-out plans 
for its co-ordination and the scheme for its expansion, which 
even Lord Kitchener’s folly, when he scrapped a sound organiza - 
tion in successful operation, failed to destroy.” 

He found Mr. W. H. Smith a very hard and conscientious 
worker, whereas Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was “ distinctly 
lazy.” ‘‘ It was this very indolence which, after I had left him, 
caused his defeat in the House of Commons on the occasion of 
the cordite debate ”’—though it may be that the Liberal Cabinet 
wanted to be beaten in June, 1895. The Duke of Cambridge 
was “at times a little tempestuous,” but it “was impossible 
not to love him.” The author had a difference with Lord 
Roberts over the office cat—for Lord Roberts hated cats as much 
as Sir Guy loved them—but, for the rest, was on friendly terms. 
He tells us, too, a little more about Lord Kitchener. Official 
minutes seem to be at times more vivacious than the public 
supposes :— 

““T saw ono at the War Office which closed a voluminous 
dissertation to which all the military authorities had contribute od. 
It was by Lord Palmerston : ‘What damned nonsense.—P. 


Lord Hartington thus closed a collection of drivelling and very 
lengthy minutes as to what cheese should bo issued to tho 








troops: ‘I don’t like chevse.—H.’ The most delightful 
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‘note’ I came across in India was one by Lord Curzon. The 
Viceroy had addressed a tart rebuke to a member of his council 
who was as lazy as they make them. The unfortunate man 
wrote of apology and explanation, ending: ‘I wish His 
Excellency could see my study crowded almost to the ceiling 
with official papors.’ rzon was on him like a stoat on a 
rabbit. ‘It would give His Excellency infinitel ter 
pleasure to see the honourable member in his study ling 
with his papers.’ . . . The official English in my early days 
was often appalling. My own immediate chief in the first 
office I served in wrote a letter to the Treasury commencing : 
* I think the itch is with the Treasury, not the less notwithstanding 
I will again look at it.’ The Treasury sent him an assurance 
that all the officers of that department were in perfect health. 
Few can realize the appalling length and futility which charac- 
terized the minutes written during tho long period of peace 
after the Crimean War. I have perused a fair-sized volume 
of correspondence between the Admiralty and the War Office 
which dealt with an unseemly squabble between the officer 
commanding troops in a West Indian island and the captain 
of a man-of-war stationed there as to whose wife should take 
precedence at the communion table!” 


The author recalls his visit to Dublin after the rebellion of 
1916, when he had to inquire into the conduct of the Civil 
Servants. He affirms most positively that if conscription had 
been introduced and enferced in Ireland at that moment, half 
the people would have welcomed it, especially the National 
Volunteers and the older priests. But Mr. Asquith let 
the opportunity pass. Finally, we may mention the 
author's account of the Air Ministry under Lord Rothermere. 
He was struck by “the amazing beauty” of most of the girls 
employed and by the general disorganization that prevailed 
at the Hotel Cecil. 





BOOKS ON THE WAR.* 
Tue Australian Government has undertaken the publication 
of an official history of Australia in the Great War, which is to 
be comprised in twelve volumes, under the general editorship 
of Mr. C. E. W. Bean. The first of these’ is a most promising 
piece of work. Mr. Bean, who was the official correspondent 
with the Australian Forces throughout the War, has had unique 
opportunities for obtaining first-hand information, alike from 
official records and from the survivors of the battles. “ The 
more he saw and knew of the men and officers of the Australian 
Imperial Force the more fully did the writer become convinced 
that the only memorial which could be worthy of them was 
the bare and uncoloured story of their part in the War.” In 
this first volume Mr. Bean describes the genesis of the Australian 
Imperial Force, the despatch of the first two divisions overseas, 
and the opening of the campaign in Gallipoli. He has done 
a service to the Empire by recording the whole-souled enthusiasm 
with which Australia endorsed Mr. Fisher’s declaration that, 
if war came, “ Australians would stand beside the mother 
country to help and defend her to our last man and our last 
shilling.” The actual contribution of the Commonwealth 
was 413,453 men and £385,760,402. Mr. Bean devotes nearly 
400 pages to a description in minute detail of the landing at 
Anzac and the first nine days of the fighting. Like Inkerman, 
it was a soldiers’ battle, and for the first time the reader here 
gets a vivid conception of the murderous fighting in the scrubby 
ravines, where the gallant Anzacs “ hung on by their eyelids” 
till the position was incredibly established. Mr. Bean’s admir- 
ably simple narrative bears the mark of truth on every page, 
and entitles him to a high place amongst the historians of the 
Great War. Along with it we may heartily commend Major 
Waite’s briefer account? of the New Zealanders’ part in the 
Gallipoli campaign, the first of four volumes being prepared 
under the auspices of the Dominion Government “ to present 
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R. C. Boyle, M.C._ London: The St. Catherine Press, Stamford Street, 8... 
5s. net.}——{14) With the Cornwall Terrilorials on the Western Front. By E. C. 





fatthews. Cambridge: Spalding. (25s. net.]}——{15) The Escaping Club, 
By Major A, J, Evans. London: Lane. [7s. 6d. net.]}——{16) From the Somme 
to the Khine. By 8. Ashmead-Bartlett. London: Lane. [7s. 6d. net.]—— 
(17) Ledters from France. By A. J, Sansom, London: Melrose. [78. Gd. net.) 





to the people of New Zealand the inspiring record of the work 
of our sons and daughters overseas.” 

We are glad to welcome several excellent additions to the 
divisional histories, which by this time fill a fairly long shelf 
in our war library, and which, when they are complete, will 
form probably the fullest account of the infantry fighting 
that we are likely to see. Among the best of all is the history 
of the 18th Division®? by Captain Nichols, already known, under 
his pseudonym of “ Quex,” as the author of one of the most 
vivid accounts of the German push in 1918. The 18th was 
commanded for its first two years by Sir Ivor Maxse,. who 
made a great reputation as a trainer of fighting men. Its 
achievement in its first big battle is noted by Captain Nichols 
as “a typical Maxse success—a triumph first of preparation 
and construction and then of grit and determination.” It 
was one of the battalions of this division—the 8th East Surreys— 
who went over the top on the Ist of July, 1916, kicking footballs. 
Later, the division distinguished itself by the capture of Trénes 
Wood, and then of Thiepval, led in each case by the gallant 
Colonel Maxwell—“ my best platoon commander,” as General 
Maxse called him—who concealed “a burning fercefulness 
beneath an ice-cool exterior.” Captain Nichols has a happy 
gift for thumbnail sketches of the personalities who cross 
his vivid pages. Unforgettable is that of Dr. Ackroyd, the 
Cambridge Don who was recommended by 23 separate units 
for the V.C., which he earned in the inferno of Clapham Junction 
on the 31st of July, 1917. “ Ackroyd’s own battalion, the 6th 
Royal Berks, were accustomed to the bravery always shown 
by this middle-aged man of science, and they did not ask for 
a V.C. to be awarded to him.” As too often happened, Ackroyd 
was killed before the award was gazetted. Captain Nichols’s 
account of the fighting in 1918 is full of picturesque detail, and 
his division has been as fortunate in its historian as in its com- 
manders. Mr. Wyrall’s history of the 2nd Division,* which 
this first volume brings down to the end of 1916, labours under 
the disadvantage that the author does not appear to have had 
any personal experience of the incidents which he relates. 
He has, however, done his task of compilation from official 
despatches, diaries, operation orders, &c., with conscientious 
care. As Lord Haig says in his preface, “there must always 
be a peculiar interest attaching to the War histories of the 
divisions that composed the original Expeditionary Force. 

Those divisions were not merely the advance guard 
to the far mightier forces that followed them to France, they 
were also their example, and set the standards to which the 
younger divisions of our Army afterwards lived up so worthily.” 
Lord Haig singles out the holding of the line at Bourlon Wood 
on the 30th of November, 1917, as perhaps the finest single 
achievement of the 2nd Division.——The most striking features 
of Colonel Hutchison’s history of the 33rd Division’ are 
the author’s coloured drawings of scenes and incidents at the 
front. The artist asks the critic to bear in mind “ that master- 
pieces cannot be painted, oft as not, with the aid of an old 
toothbrush and Ordnance enamel.” It will be enough to 
say that Colonel Hutchison’s drawings are extremely spirited 
and faithfully reproduce many sights which are not likely to 
be visible again in our days. The story of the division’s share 
in the battles of the Somme and Arras, Third Ypres and the 
Hundred Days, is excellently told.—Colonel Shakespear has 
written a cheery and readable account of the doings of the 
34th,* a “typical New Army division.” He went to France 
with the division at the beginning of 1916; by the end of that 
year the casualties amounted to 16,000, or more than 80 per 
cent. of the full paper strength at which the division crossed 
the Channel. In 1917 they exceeded 19,000. There is nothing 
exceptional in these figures, and Colonel Shakespear’s narrative 
shows that the division gave good value for its losses.— 
Captain Inglefield’s history of the 20th Division’ is an unpre- 
tentious piece of work, which illustrates Lord Cavan’s remark 
that “the 20th Division never failed me, and never failed 
its neighbours.” Major Stirling’s little book® brings together 
in a handy form extracts from the despatches relating to the 
twenty-two Territorial divisions which were sent overseas 
during the War, with a useful appendix showing the battles 
in which each of them took part. 

We can only call attention to the technical treatise on 
Water Supply,® as part of the work of the R.E. in the 








Great War, which is published for the Secretary of the R.E. 
Institute, Chatham, and is a simply invaluable compendium 
of the work done in this vital respect on the Western Front. 
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A large number of maps show the distribution of the water 
organization in detail. 

Among regimental histories a very interesting book has 
been devoted to the Royal Fusiliers, whose history is almost 
conterminous with that of the War, as One or other of their 
forty-six battalions fought in every theatre except Mesopotamia. 
Mr. O’Neill has made skilful use of the wealth of material at 
his disposal, but the gem of his book is the handful of vivid 
first-hand documents which he has published in an appendix. 
——Mr. Kingsford’s history of the Warwicks™ begins with 
the regiment in the Dutch service which afterwards became 
the 6th Foot, and traces its history through all our wars down 
to the last Armistice. We can only mention the excellent 
work done from first-hand knowledge by Major Ogilvie,!? 
Captain R. C. Boyle, and Mr. E. C. Matthews? in their 
accounts of the units with which they served and which they 
evidently loved. 

The three last books on our list are personal narratives. 
Few more entertaining books of its kind have been written 
than The Escaping Club,“ in which Major Evans, the well- 
known Hampshire cricketer, describes his successful efforts to 
escape, first from the Germans and afterwards from the Turks. 
It is written with a genial gusto that captivates the reader, 
and is as thrilling to read as it must have been to live. Major 
S. Burdett-Coutts (formerly Ashmead-Bartlett) has published 
the full and entertaining diary’* which he kept during the 
last three months of the War, when he was acting as an 
Intelligence Officer. It contains some vivid pictures of scenes in 
the rear of an advancing army. Mrs. Sansom’s collection” 
of her husband's letters from France in 1915-17 gives many 
vivid sketches of the actual fighting, and incidentally draws 
a full-length picture of a very remarkable and gallant specimen 
of the schoolmaster turned soldier. 














GREEK PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS.* 
Taouen philosophy is difficult by nature and cannot be made 
easy while it remains philosophy, a beginner may claim to be led 
to it by an easy road and to be spared till trained the difficulties 
which only training can remove. The first test, then, of an 
introduction to philosophy must be the test of simplicity. Mr. 
Appleton’s book comes well out of that test. It is written for 
Sixth Form boys and Undergraduates, and Mr. Appleton being 
himself a Sixth Form master knows exactly how to speak to such 
an audience. He is admirably clear and simple, but he sees that 
philosophy for the untrained does not mean philosophy for the 
stupid and he does not so simplify his subject that it ceases to be 
philosophy. He tells you how Thales thought that everything 
was water, and Anaximenes that everything was air, but he does 
not stop there. He explains the true philosophic import of these 
theories, what their authors were really striving for and what 
effect they had on the development of human thought. He is 
not content with describing the work of those brilliant and per- 
plexing people, the Sophists of the fifth and fourth centuries. He 
shows you what the Sophistic movement stood for as a whole, 
and how these men did what they did because in their day the 
human mind had suddenly come to realize the relative nature of 
all judgments and the subjective element in all perception. 
Further, Mr. Appleton does not forget that his readers will one 
day be not only philosophers but scholars. He is careful to give 
the technical terms in Greek as well as in English and, in the 
case of Aristotle partic larly, to use the words of the origina] 
wherever he can. For an exact understanding ot Aristotle's 
terminology amounts very nearly to an exact understanding of 
Aristotle's philosophy. Mr. Appleton’s account of Aristotle, 
though it is less than forty pages long, omits wonderfully little, 
and is quite the best thing in the book. His account of Plato is 
perhaps rather less successful. There is a disproportionately 
long description of the dramatic setting of the ‘‘ Republic,” and 
the section on the Ideas is neither complete nor very clear. But 
the book as a whole is the best introduction to Greek Philosophy 
at present available for beginners, being far fuller than the little 
handbooks and far more easily understood than the standard 
treatises. Those of us who “ did Classics’ in our youth cannot 
but wish that such a book had existed in our day, and those of us 
who avoided the Classics in youth but would like to become 
philosophers now may well be thankful for Mr. Appleton’s clear 
picture of the great age of Greek Philosophy. For if one follows 


* The Elements of Greek Philosophy. By R. B. Appleton, Classical Master at 
the Perse School Cambridge. London: Methuen. (6s. net.J 
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Greek thought as it developed from 600 to 400 B.c. one is intro.” 
duced to philosophy from the right end, and one’s own mental 
processes are thereby made to take the course that was taken by 
the mind of the race when speculation first began in Europe 
two thousand five hundred years ago. 





CHRISTIAN LIFE, FAITH, AND THOUGHT.* 

THE pronouncements of the Society of Friends strike a note 
unfamiliar in ecclesiastical utterances—that of religion. The 
interminable disputes over ritual and creeds which distract the 
National Church, though her wiser members turn aside from 
them, according to their temperament, either with weariness 
or contempt, are unknown among these quiet sectaries; the 
hubristics of Catholicism, the self-assertiveness of Noncon- 
formity, belong to another world than theirs. What a relief 
to turn to this, the earliest advice on Chyistian practice issued 
by any general body of Friends (1656) :— 

“Dearly beloved Friends, these things we do not lay upon 
you as a rule or form to walk by, but that all, with the moasuro 
of light which is pure and holy, may be guided ; and so in the 
light walking and abiding, these may be fulfilled in the Spirit, 
not in the letter; for the letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth 
life.” 

Or to Isaac Penington (1616-1679) :-— 

“All truth is a shadow except the last—excopt the utmost, 
yet overy Truth is true in its kind. It is substance in its own 
place, though it be but a shadow in another place (for it is but 
a shadow from an intenser substance); and the shadow is a 
true shadow, as the substance is a true substance.” 

Or to William Penn (1644-1718) :— 

“It is not opinion, or speculation, or notions of what is 

true, or assent to or the a of articles or propositions, 
thaugh never so soundly worded, that . . . makes a man a true 
believer or a true Christian. But it is a conformity of mind 
and practiee to the will of God, in all holiness of conversation, 
according to this Divine principle of Light and Life in the 
soul, which denotes a person truly a child of God.” 
It is like coming out of the heat and noise of the street on to 
an open hillside; we “have reached a purer air.” Nor do 
the yearly meetings of our own time show any falling off from 
this level; their temper and point of view are the same. 

This work contains extracts from the Yearly Meeting Epistles 
from 1736-1920; to which additional matter from the writings 
ef individual Friends and from various Society documents 
have been attached. “It is hoped that the book, with its 
emphasis throughout on vital experience, may prove an inspira- 
tion not only to our own members, but to many in other sections 
of the Church universal and to seekers after ‘Truth everywhere.” 
It should do so. ‘The Churches have much to learn from “ the 
Religious Society of Friends.” 





TO AUSTRALIA BY AIR. 
Tuer late Sir Ross Smith had completed before his death an 
admirably clear and vivacious account of his aerial voyage to 
Australia, now published under the title of Fourteen Thousand 
Miles Through the Air (Macmillan, 10s. 6d. net). He left London 
on November 12th, 1919, reached Port Darwin on the following 
December 10th, and thence by easy stages flew to Sydney and 
Adelaide. His machine was a Vickers-Vimy bomber, similar to 
that in which Sir John Alcock flew across the Atlantic. It had 
two Rolls-Royce engines, each of 360 horse-power, with a wing- 
spread of 67 feet, and its total weight, when loaded, was six and 
a-half tons. Sir Ross Smith had with him his brother, Sir 
Keith Smith, trained like himself in the Australian Air Force 
during the War, and two expert Australian air-mechanics, 
Sergeants Bennett and Shiers. In order to gaia the prize of 
£10,000 offered by the Commonwealth for the first airman to 
fly from England to Australia, Sir Ross Smith had to complete 
the journey within thirty days. He started in the worst possible 
weather, and reached Lyons on the first day, going thence by 
Pisa, Rome, Taranto and Canea to Egypt, and thence by 
Damascus to Basra, down the Gulf to Bander Abbas, Karachi, 
Delhi, Calcutta. Up to that point the journey had presented 
no great difficulties to a skilled pilot in a good machine, for at 
each landing-place there was an aerodrome, usually with a 
well-qualified staff. From Calcutta onwards the author had to 
land on race-courses, as at Rangoon, or on small new aerodromes, 
as in the Dutch East Indies, which had been prepared for his 
coming. If he had been forced by an accident to land at any 
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; intervening place, he could hardly have escaped disaster. His 
description, for instance, of the flight from Rangoon to Bangkok 
over rough mountains and unexplored forest is uncommonly 
vivid. He could not fly low because he had to pass the hills, 
and when he climbed above 4,000 feet he found himself in dense 
cloud rising beyond the maximum height to which the machine 
could ascend. Then the machine began to slip sideways, and 
could only be righted with an effort. A single mistake on his 
part would have meant death to the whole party. The first 
landing-place beyond Bangkok turned out to be a patch of 
clearing, half of which was under water while the rest was dotted 
with tree-stumps. At Singapore, again, the race-course was far 
too small for an aerodrome, and the “ Vimy” narrowly escaped 
collision with the surrounding trees as she rose at an alarmingly 
steep angle. At Surabaya, in Java, the landing-place was a 
newly reclaimed foreshore, in the mud of which the heavy 
machine was embedded. The field had to be carpeted with 
bamboo mats, torn from the native huts, for the space of 
three hundred yards, so that the ““ Vimy” could get a pre- 
liminary run before rising. Three more laps, each over 400 
miles long, brought the adventurers safely to Port Darwin, on 
the north coast of Australia. The actual flying-time to that 
point was 135 hours. The book shows that much has yet to be 
done, in providing suitable aerodromes at frequent intervals, 
before regular flights to Australia will be possible without serious 
risk. Sir Ross Smith and his comrades owed their success first 
to the excellence of the Vickers machine, and secondly to the 
care which they took at every landing in adjusting the engines, 
repairing damages, and especially in filling the petrol tanks with 
filtered spirit—a task which took hours. The least mishap, at 
any rate in the journey from Calcutta onwards, would have 
been fatal. The book is admirably illustrated with air-photo- 
graphs of the chief places that were passed over, such as the 
Pyramids, Damascus—with the clearly marked “ street that is 
called straight ’—and Sydney Heads. 





PREACHING IN LONDON. 

Dr. Josernh Fort Newron, who came from Iowa in 1916 
to preach at the City Temple and remained, with intervals, 
till 1919, has published an interesting ‘diary of Anglo- 
American friendship’’ under the title of Preaching in London 
(G. Allen and Unwin, 6s. net). His impressions of England 
in war-time and of well-known Englishmen are unconventional 
and engaging. On his arrival he remarks that “ passing from 
New York to London is like going from a football team to 
a faculty meeting.” After meeting a mixed company in a 
friend’s house he declares that “there is more freedom of 
thought in England than in America” :— 

“In England it [liberty] signifies the right to think, feel and 
act differently from other people; with us it is the right to 
develop according to a standardized attitude of thought or 
conduct. If one deviates from that standard, he is scourged 
into line by the lash of opinion.” 

On the other hand, he complains of our “ arrogance”’ towards 
the rest of the world and laments the growth after the Armistice 
of “anti-American propaganda”—a manifestation of which, 
we can assure him, few English people ever heard. He says 
that an “ interview ”’ in the Daily News, in which he was made 
to say that “an American minister cannot really succeed in 
England,” was wholly fictitious—the invention of a man who 
admitted that he wished “to keep American ministers from 
coming to England.’’ Dr. Newton, however, knows that there 
are ill-natured people in every country. In a brief reference 
to Ireland he says that “ Ulster did magnificently in the War, 
and it would be a base treachery to coerce it to leave the 
United Kingdom.” He describes a speech by the Prime 
Minister to the Free Church Council as “an astonishing per- 
formance, as much for its wizardry of eloquence as for its 
moral camoutlage”’ 


“In ten minutes the Prime Minister had his audience standing 
and throwing up their hats. It was pure magic. I felt the force 
of it. But after it was over and I had time to think it through, 
I found that he had said almost nothing. . .. An enigmatic 
and elusive personality—ruled by intuitions rather than by 

rinciples—if he never leaves one with a sense of sincerity, he at 
east gives one a conservative thrill.” 
He pays a graceful tribute to his colleague, Miss Maude 
Royden, “the little dark woman in the big white pulpit,” 
and makes gentle fun of the Bishop of London for his anxiety 
to know whether Miss Royden, when preaching, wore a hat. 








FICTION. 


—_—__ 
AN ORDER TO VIEW. 

Attnoven this very delightful novel may not from a literary 
point of view be quite so delicate a piece of work as A Grave 
Impertinence, many readers, like the present writer, will find 
it even more absorbing to read. The book is a very careful 
study of two men—James Wedmore, an architect, who is the 
chief figure of the story; and Martin Woodruff, a musician— 
and the fundamental likenesses and superficial differences 
which distinguish them are ably contrasted. Besides this, 
Mr. Marriott gives us not only a most attractive study of old 
Bristol and Clifton—these places being thinly disguised under 
the names of Barstow and Cleeve—but also an interesting plot 
and a study of a fifteenth century manor-house which will make 
the reader feel that he, too, would find in Moorend the house of 
his dreams. It is, indeed, fitting that a book with an architect 
as its chief figure should have as its most attractive feature a 
study of one of those small, perfectly proportioned manor-houses 
ef which, as all dwellers in Somersetshire and Gloucestershire 
know, there are so many examples in those delightful counties. 
Here is Mr. Marriott’s description of Moorend :— 

“The wooded cliff on his right fell away to form the gentle 
slope of a green basin, and the lake bordered a lawn. Across 
the lawn, backed by woods, there was Moorend. The effect 
upon Wedmore was that of coming home. All that he meant 
by good building was here confirmed with a modesty which left 
him strangely sobered. ‘The house was, indeed, not large, nor 
had it any striking originality of design. It was all a matter of 
perfect proportion and, so far as the distance allowed him to see, 
perfect finish. The central tower and part of the front were 
mantled with close-growing ivy, which blurred without effacing 
the discreet relief of string-course and dripstone, and only 
enhanced the pale, clean curves of the doorway, sharply defined 
by the shadow below. Except for the battlements of the tower, 
the diagonal setting of the chimney-shafts, and the inverted 
finials on the gables, there was no ornament save that afforded 
by the trefoil-headed windows and the rosettes of their hood- 
mouldings. Facing a little to the west of south, the house took 
the level sunlight of the hour with delicate advantage to all 
its details.” 

The necessity of fitting a house to its environment, and further 
of harmonizing a house and its inhabitants, is assumed by 
Mr. Marriott to be essential. Only thus can the artistic soul 
rest in peace, and thus does the architect of the story find 
“the ‘lineaments of satisfied desire’ in stone.’’ Mr. Marriott 
describes with subtle humour Wedmore’s journey through the 
outskirts of Bristol :— 

** These irrelevant inventions of brick and barge-boarding, in 
a@ land where stone was plentiful, whose perky gables wounded 
the green or the blue, were infinitely worse than the drab out- 
skirts of London, for example. What was there a necessary 
dullness was here a gratuitous affront. As Wedmore sat, in the 
middle of the seat, upright as if to avoid the shocks into which 
the sights were translated by his unwilling eyes, his look of 
peculiar stillness, due to his broad head, short neck, and flat 
brow, was disturbed at intervals by a fine flicker of pain. A close 
observer, taking in the shrapnel scar on his left cheek, which was 
his only relic of the war, might have supposed him to be suffering 
from neuralgia. For the first half-mile or so, after alighting, 
there was little to compose him. It was now, though a main 
road, a country road ; but the longer intervals of green and grey, 
so far from relieving, intensified the wrongness of the houses ; 
for it was wrongness rather than ugliness that Wedmore felt in 
his nerves. The houses affected him like ill-fitting clothes.” 

If we accept the author’s point of view, it is inevitable 
that Wedmore, meeting at Moorend a woman who is in perfect 
sympathy with her background, should find that his artistic 
soul has fallen deeply in love with her, although his more practical 
affections are already engaged by a charming and vigorous 
young woman. Later on Wedmore finds the proper expression 
of Hilda Pumphrey, his betrothed, in a neo-Georgian house in 
Cleeve. This house also is delightful in its own style, being airy 
and dignified, with big windows and wide views over flats leading 
to the sea, and Wedmore thinks it suitable for Hilda “ because 
he brought to her, and could only bring to her, the love which 
did not pass understanding; and she, if he knew her, wanted 
nothing more, and had no more to give.” Hilda, however, has 
a great deal more to give when she finally finds the man who 
needs it. Her soul finds its true expression not in the figurative 
arts but in the “ more fluid art’’ of music, in which, as Wedmore 
surmises, are to be found “solutions which could not be expressed 
in words; which were, indeed, beyond reason.” But here, 
unfortunately, the reader will discover that Mr. Marriott hardly 
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achieves the same certainty of touch when he is writing about 
music as that with which he deals with architecture. Indeed, it 
may be doubted whether any literary artist has ever succeeded 
in giving a convincing account of musical expression. The feat 
has, of course, been many times attempted, but, to the mind of 
the present writer, all literary descriptions of music suffer from the 
solid medium in which that “ fluid art’’ must be translated. 
Martin Woodruff’s symphony, for example, seems so definitely 
literary in form that the reader will have the gravest doubts as to 
its being as artistic an achievement as the author would have him 
believe. The work “ opened with the familiar ‘quarters’ of 
Saint Michael’s, followed by an effect of change-ringing on bells ; 
which, however, though remaining strongly diatonic, soon 
broadened in character until it seemed to embrace by suggestion 
all the noises of the city—street cries, the rumbling of wheels, 
the clang of cars, the ‘trip, trip’ of passing feet, and even 
scraps of chanties from the harbour,” and ended with “ almost 
articulate cries of victory, mingled with the clashing of bells.” 
It is true that modern instrumental music often needs to be 
illuminated by supplying the audience with a ‘“ book of the 


words.” But it may be doubted whether the musical description 
of a building, such as “‘ St. Michael’s and All Angels,”’ can ever 


be successful. The expression of a passing mood, such as Mr, 
Arthur Bliss’s exposition of a night of carnival in Rout, just 
because it is evanescent and, therefore fluid, lies more within 
the possibilities of musical achievement. <A building, even if it 
holds concentrated within its walls the soul of a city, is fixed and 
unmovable, and therefore musically inexpressible. 

The novel is enlivened by a very entertaining description of 
the nouveau riche family of Pumphrey and by a speaking portrait 
of Stuckey, the contractor, who is building the Technical Insti- 
tute of which Sir John Pumphrey is the donor and Wedmore the 
architect. The Pumphreys live in a house at Cleeve (Clifton) :— 

“The long room, lit by concealed electric bulbs above the 

cornice, and a little aware of its own proportions, was furnished 
rather sparingly but expensively with exclusively modern pieces 
in precious woods, with a notable absence of upholstery. A few 
bright cushions were placed with evident intention, as were the 
flowers ; and the pictures, including two little panels of single 
figures in landscape, by Mr. Augustus John, bespoke a dis- 
criminating selection from the New English Art Club. In 
these considered surroundings, Lady Pumphrey, in her black 
lace gown, looked rather like a nervous passenger sitting by her 
luggage. While the three were talking about Hilda’s golf that 
afternoon, Sir John came bouncing in. ‘ Here—you are, then,’ 
he said, beginning on a high note and ending on a low one, with 
a slight pause in the descent, as if for rapid observation. His 
prominent eyes gleamed for a moment behind his gold-mounted 
pince-nez in support of this idea. . Sir John Pumphrey 
was a stoutish man of about sixty; bald, but with a closely- 
trimmed, very strongly-growing dark beard. He moved 
with short, quick steps, his pointed shoes twinkling in response 
to his eyes. As usual, he carried a small black portfolio of 
papers, and he crackled.” 
Stuckey, the contractor, “a hard-shell Radical with uncom- 
promising views about the British working-man,” and his son, 
just down from Oxford, “‘ a high-nosed youth of languid manners 
and extremely aristocratic appearance,” are equally well realized, 
the father being specially well sketched in an amusing scene 2 
the auction of Moorend, at which Stuckey appears “ in his 
usual depressed attitude, in a mackintosh, with pince-nez at 
the end of his nose, and both hands resting on his umbrella 
planted before him.” 

If one were to put the message of the book into one word, 
that word would be “harmony.” The harmony of man with 
his environment—the man to seek and find his proper environ- 
ment, not to change his soul to fit his circumstances—is necessary 
for the full development of the human being. The adequate 
expression of this fundamental idea in a novel which entertains 
as well as instructs, is a feat upon which the author is most 
sincerely to be congratulated. 


OTHER Novets.—Saint Teresa. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. 
(Constable. &s. 6d. net.)—The women in Mr. Harrison’s books 
are always distinguished by a strong individuality, and “ Saint 
Teresa ’’—unlikely saint !—is no sort of exception. The story 
has to do with big business in America, and is as interesting 
in detail as it is concentrated in plot. Midnight. By Octavius 
Roy Cohen. (Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. net.)—America is sending 
us a quantity of detective stories just now. Midnight, which 
opens with the discovery of a dead body in a taxicab from which 
the live fare has mysteriously disappeared, will keep the reader 
well amused, more especially if he or she is able to enjoy a good 








dose of Americanisms.——-The Enchanted Canyon. By Honore 
Willsie. (Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net.)—An attractive 
story of a young New Yorker, who starts life in a gambling 
hell and ends as Secretary of the Interior. His struggle, as 
boy and man, to escape from the shadow cast by his beginnings 
is the mainspring of all the action, and the two means by which 
escape is finally effected—Diana and the enchanted canyon— 
provide romance and adventure. The Son of the Otter. By 
George van Schaick. (Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net.)—People 
are inclined to blame the cinematograph for stimulating “juvenile 
delinquents.” They would be right in blaming it for producing 
an inexhaustible stream of Wild West novels. These have, 
it seems, two possible plots and one impossible hero. Lately 
the North of Canada has evolved a cousin germane to this 
type of novel. The Canadian hero is usually a misunderstood 
man who, after long contact with ice and Indians, finds his 
“higher” self. Of The Son of the Otter we can at least say 
that it is quite good of its kind. 











POETS AND POETRY. 





[In this, the third and last article of the series which Mr. 
Robert Graves has contributed to our columns, the writer is 
concerned with the relation of dream and poetic thought 
processes. From his study of this relation, or rather duplication, 
he is able to construct an illuminating theory of the contrasting 
Classic and Romantic traditions, and a convincing identification 
between Classicism and Realism. Of the two former articles the 
first, I may remind our readers, was concerned with the differenco 
between logical thinking which moves from cause to effect, and 
poetic thinking, which is associative. The second was an 
attempt in dialogue form to show some of the psychological 
effects of the “ magic ’’ of poetry and the machinery by which 
these effects are achieved. Those who are interested in Mr. 
Graves’s application and adaptation of Benedetto Croce’s 
Aesthetics, plus the findings of modern psychological workers, 
can pursue the subject further in his On English Poetry, published 
by Messrs. Heinemann, which we hope to review next week.— 
A. WItu1AMs-ELLIs. } 


ITL. 

POETIC CATHARSIS AND MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. 
THE close analogy between the mental processes of dreams and 
poetry has already been made in these columns; here the 
analogy is suggested as being virtually an identity. The general 
theory of associative thought and the dream-sublimation of 
any unpleasant idea by its means seems to be proved beyond 
dispute, but the experience of psycho-therapists during the 
War does not square with the Freudian analysis, which makes 
sexual repression the prime cause of dreams. With a view. to 
deducing a poetic moral, let us therefore examine the history 
of a typical war-neurosis rather than take examples of erotic 
desire suppressed by morality and finding expression in dream 
allegory :— 

A soldier lies asleep in a deep dug-out; he suddenly wakes 
up to find a bomb hissing on the floor beside him, just about to 
blow him to pieces. The bomb is between him and the door, 
so that he cannot escape, nor can he kick it out, because the 
entrance shaft comes down too steeply. The terrible strain of 
this immediate but insoluble conflict between the all-or-none 
principles of flight and aggression brings about a complete 
breakdown. Although the bomb, rolled down for a joke by a 
comrade, does not detonate because uncharged, the man is 
removed later in a prostrate condition, and eventually shipped 
home to England for treatment. After unsuccessful treatment 
by electric massage he passes into the hands of an understanding 
psycho-therapist who, instead of regarding him either as a 
surgical case or as a skrimshanker, gains his confidence by 
friendly conversation, and after a while gets him to admit that 
he suffers from constant nightmares. What form these take 
the soldier cannot remember, or is disinclined to reveal, but in 
the end he is able to admit with much emotion that the night- 
mare which terrifies most is the bomb in the dug-out, and that 
it recurs so often in a single night that he actually tries to keep 
awake in order not to dream it. With this dream there is a 
violent physical accompaniment of rigors, bristling of hair, 
and profuse sweat, as in the original nervous shock. 

The dream is told, and the doctor encourages the patient 
that after all the bomb never exploded, so why worry ? There- 
upon the dream does not recur, but is transformed into terms 
of a cat hissing and about to spring at a frightened child, and 
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cutting off his escape up a staircase. It is most important to 
notice that when this transformation comes the physical manifes- 
tations of terror vanish.* The cat dream, related by the patient 
as a curious trifle of no importance, enables the psycho-therapist 
to trace the original cause of the neurosis to a long-forgotten 
nursery experience. After recognition of this by the patient 
himself, re-education in those ideas which fear kept suppressed 
follows, and the soldier is cured. 

So much for the neurosis. Poetry is of the same unconscious 
origin as dreams, and is similarly the result of an apparently 
insoluble conflict of emotions. Poets, whether Realists or 
Romantics, get the same relief by composing and publishing 
their verses as the patient gets from revealing his dreams to the 
psycho-therapist. The Realist, however, is content with telling 
his story in terms of the hissing bomb, while the Romantic 
mind leaps back to the antecedent, a hissing cat. The Realist 
expresses himself in terms of the “necessary and probable” 
of Aristotle's definition, keeping the unities of time and space, 
the Romantic weaves absurd fairy-tales in which the “ necessary 
and probable” are very much subject to relativity ; the hissing 
cat will have a number of symbolic appanages of a most grotesque 
kind due to incidents connected with this fright by associative 
thoughts. Both Romantic and Realist attain their Aristotelian 
catharsis, their mental cleansing from the conflict, by this 
writing of poetry, but the Romantic regression to a primitive 
mode of thought is due to the suppression of some similar 
emotional clash in childhood. Either the Realist is unable to 
express his adult experience in terms of that early shock, or 
there has been no early shock to express. The value of poetry to 
the reader is when the allegorical or realistic account of some 
emotional conflict provides an unconscious catharsis for a 
similar disturbance in his own mind. This catharsis is very 
largely also dependent on the musical side of poetry, the rhythm 
and sound-texture, but of its mode of operation in this musical 
way nothing worth saying can be said in any detail. I have 
opposed Realism with Romanticism for the benefit of those 
readers who might have misunderstood me if I had written 
Classicism instead of Realism. Romanticism to me implies a 
certain unconscious metamorphic quality, but the imagery of 
Classicism, which implies a conscious allegory, is, in the last 
analysis, Realism; the sham-pastoral or the conventional 
mediaeval morality are only realism, the realism of Aristotle 
and Seneca, of Jonson and Crabbe, carried one step forward 
along the realistic turnpike, attempts to present typical romanti- 
cism in a characteristic garb, to capture the dream-cat and 
control its changes by logic and strict metrical patterns. The 
most reputable Classicism is a medium in which the musical 
catharsis is of the first importance; the pictorial imagery, 
though concurrent, is used only a8 a convenient theme for 
musical treatment ; so Handel could use those wretched librettos 
and yet make great music of his oratorios. 

My personal experience of Realism and Romanticism is that 
when the poet expresses a mental conflict realistically, so that 
the effect on the reader in the case of a predominantly painful 
setting would be to cause pain, or, in the case of an almost un- 
controlled erotic statement, to stir passion, then this is seldom 
the final expression of the conflict. A further stage comes when 
the allegorical transformation appears in a later poem; the 
effect then is the completer purging of the reader's mind from 
Bimilar disturbances by giving the sublimation in symbolism. 

RoBpert GRAVES. 





Oruer Poztry.—Fir-Flower Tablets. By Florence Ayscough 
and Amy Lowell. (Constable. 14s. net.)—In making these 
translations of Chinese poems Mrs. Ayscough and Miss Lowell 
went to great pains to obtain the essence of the verse rather 
than the trappings. Mrs. Ayscough supplied a translitera- 
tion of the Chinese text, the various dictionary meanings of 
the words, a paraphrase of the poem, and notes on all allusions, 
This material Miss Lowell moulded into a poetical form, which 
then received Mrs. Ayscough’s comments and corrections. 
Some of the poems were remoulded more than once before 
they reached their present form, and this perhaps accounts for 
the laboured character of a large part of the book. However, 
there are not a few pages in which the quiet beauty of the 
original flowers again in a foreign tongue, and these at least 
show the advantage of a partnership between a Chinese scholar 
and a working poct.——Out of the Forest and Other Verses. 


° See Affect in the Dream, Oct., 1 921, a pamphlet by the late Dr. W. H. L. 
Bivers, published by the Cambridge University Press. 





By J. H. Corby. (Blackwell. 
bines sincerity with artificiality. 
translations of two epigrams of Plato. The Tower Unbuilded. 
By Benvenuta Solomon. (Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net.)—Contains 
some interesting lyrics, attractive largely because of their 
buoyant rhythm. A short sonnet sequence gives the book 
its name. 


2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Corby com- 
He has made effective 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—————— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





Peacemakers—Blessed» and Otherwise. By Ida M. Tarbell. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.)—Miss Tarbell, one of the ablest of 
American journalists, has reprinted the articles which she 
wrote week by week on the Washington Conference of last 
winter. Her vivid impressions of a memorable assembly are 
well worth reading. She gives warm praise to Mr. Hughes, 
Lord Balfour and Baron Kato, and she deals very sympathetic- 
ally with the French delegates, whose difficulties, she thinks, did 
not at first receive sufficient attention. In her account of the 
sitting at which Mr. Lodge produced the four-Power Pacific 
Treaty she remarks whimsically: ‘‘ All 1 could see was the 
United States climbing into the League of Nations through the 
pantry window, while Senator Lodge held up the sash,’’ and adds, 
‘“ But it was a fine climb for the United States!” Miss Tarbell 
concludes by affirming that nothing is impossible in the way of 
removing international differences if there is good will, such as 
was shown by all parties at Washington. 


Somerville College, 1879-1921. By Muriel St. Clare Byrne and 
Catherine Hope Mansfield. (Oxford University Press. 6s. net.) 
—This attractive little book contains a short history of the 
college, some account of the college life and an estimate of its 
influence on society through the educated women whom it sends 
out year by year. The authors note with some amusement the 
changes that have come about since the early days—recalled in an 
introductory chapter by Mrs. T. H. Green—when it was not 
considered seemly for a girl student to walk to a dinner-party 
and a closed bath-chair was provided for her use. As late as 
1894, we are told, the students were not allowed to ride on 
bicycles to lectures. These are small matters, but they are not 
without significance. Since Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville 
were opened in 1879 women have made good their claim to be 
placed on an equality with men in the University, and it cannot 
be said that Oxford has suffered in any way by admitting them. 
The authors, as well as Professor Murray in his preface, comment 
on the poverty of the women’s colleges. They are doing 
admirable work with very insufficient means. If they were in 
America, they would be richly endowed by public-spirited 
millionaires. But our rich men too seldom show much interest 
in education. 





Mazzini’s Letters to an English Family. Edited by E. F. 
Richards. Vols. IL. and III. (Lane. 16s. net each).— 
Mazzini’s Correspondence with his English friends, the Ashursts, 
is completed in these skilfully edited volumes, which cover the 
years 1855-60 and 1861-72. The most interesting letters are, 
of course, written during the critical year when Mazzini's 
dreams of a united Italy were realized in great part while at the 
same time his hopes of a Republican Italy were rendered vain. 
His frank letters regarding Garibaldi point the contrast between 
the two men—Mazzini, the inspiring writer and thinker, with a 
fixed purpose, and Garibaldi, the ardent, careless, wayward man 
of action, who could fight, but who was no match for Cavour in 
political manceuvring. It was a good thing for Italy that 
Garibaldi in the end followed Cavour rather than Mazzini, and 
yet one may sympathize with the stern Republican who through 
many weary years had kept alive the agitation for Italian freedom 
and unity. In the closing pages are references to Mazzini’s 
scathing denunciation of the Paris Commune and to the violent 
attacks made upon him by Bakunin and by the Anarchists and 
Atheists in and out of Italy. Mazzini detested Marx for his 
vulgar materialism and predicted rightly that the triumph of 
the “ Internationale’ must lead to a dictatorship as odious as 
the old monarchical despotisms. Mazzini’s innate honesty and 
abounding charity charm us throughout these interesting 
volumes. 
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Bible and Spade. By Professor John P. Peters. (T. and T. 
Clark. 8s. net.)—In this series of lectures, delivered in the Bross 
foundation at Lake Forest College, a well-known American 
Assyriologist shows how recent research in Palestine, Egypt 
and Mesopotamia has thrown new light on the Bible, and especi- 
ally on the Old Testament. He contests the fashionable theory 
that the Semites all came out of Arabia; he maintains, on the 
contrary, that the original home of some of the Semitic peoples 
was in the north, perhaps in Armenia. He writes well on the rela- 
tions between the carly Hebrewsand the Assyrian and Babylonian 
Empires, with special reference to Isaiah. Jeremiah and the 
Book of Daniel. His chapter on the Psalms is of great interest. 
We may note, for instance, his suggestion that Psalm Ixxxiv. 
iz a processional hymn interspersed with rubrics for the guidance 
of the worshippers as they marched round Jerusalem from the 
western hill past the pool of Siloam to the eastern hill and into 
the Temple. It is a very plausible theory, based on an exact 
knowledge of the local topography, and it certainly makes the 
Psalm more intelligible. Professor Peters writes for laymen and 
will, we think, convince them that archaeological research in 
the Near and Middle East deserves encouragement. 





The Auckland Regiment. By Lieutenant O. E. Burton. 
(Whitcombe and Tombs. 12s. 6d. net.)—The Auckland Regi- 
ment served right through the War, from Gallipoli down to the 
breaking of the Hindenburg line, and took part in the occupation 
of the Rhineland. Its deeds are recorded with great care in 
this very readable book. We may draw special attention to the 
detailed accounts of the trench fighting at Armentiéres, the 
Somme and Ypres, with the trench-maps that illustrate them. 
Such accounts, based on letters, diaries and the information of 
survivors, are of permanent value. The nature of the War 
cannot be understood without circumstantial narratives of this 
kind. Lieutenant Burton has done justice to his gallant com- 
rades, who fought well and suffered very heavy casualties 
without flinching. 

Cecil Marchioness of Lothian: A Memoir. Edited by her 
granddaughter, Cecil Kerr. (Sands. 7s. 6d. net.)—The subject 
of this memoir, Lady Cecil Talbot, daughter of the second Earl 
Talbot, married the seventh Marquess of Lothian in 1831, was 
left a widow in 1841 and died in 1877. The main purpose of 
the editor is to describe the stages of her grandmother's conver- 
sion to Roman Catholicism. The Gorham judgment in 1850 
was, it seems, the turning-point for Lady Lothian as for other 
advanced Anglicans, and Manning’s secession convinced her 
that she, too, must go to Rome. The book is pleasantly written, 
and illustrates the later stages of the Tractarian movement. 





We have received the first two numbers of the Forum, an 
Australian journal similar to the Spectator, which is being 
published fortnightly at 52 Pitt Street, Sydney. It costs six- 
pence a number. The editors are Mr. D. D. Braham, late of 
the Times, and Mr. W. J. Cornforth, and most of the articles 
are signed by well-known names. Like the Canadian Forum, 
which was started a few months ago, this new journal intends to 
discuss the many current problems that interest intelligent men 
and women. We are greatly impressed with the high quality of 
the writing, and we feel sure that the Forum will help to form 
as well as to express Australian public opinion. Its main policy 
will be to uph®ld “the old-fashioned virtues of self-reliance, 
thrift and industry, which it is now the fashion to look down 
upon because they are homely and unattractive, the old-fashioned 
economic truths which it is now the fashion to disregard because 
they are unpalatable.” 

Persia. By Sir Percy Sykes. (Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Into this little volume of less than two hundred pages Sir Percy 
Sykes has compressed an outline of the long and eventful history 
of Persia, which he has related at large in his well-known work. 
As a sketch, nothing could be better. The story is so full of 
interest, especially in the pre-Christian era, that readers will 
assuredly go on to the author’s standard history. 


Messrs. Heinemann have added to their cheap and comely 
series of modern plays, at half-a-crown apiece, Sir A. W.. 
Pinero’s The Enchanted Cottage and The Freaks and Mr. W. S. 
Maugham’s The Land of Promise and Caesar’s Wife. ‘ 





The fourth number of the Manchester Guardian Commercial 
publication, entitled Reconstruction in Europe (1s.), which is 
edited by Mr. J. M. Keynes, is devoted to Russia and to the oil 
industry. Every shade of Western political opinion regarding 
Russia is to be found in articles by Mr. Keynes, Lord Robert 
Cecil, M. Painlevé, Signor Orlando, Mr. Samuel Gompers, Mr. 
Lippmann and M. Moutet. Leading Bolsheviks expound their 
economic programme at length, and adduce photographs, of 
questionable value, to show that Moscow has a few shops open, 
while Maxim Gorki and Lunacharski discuss the attitude of 
educated Russians towards Bolshevism. Dr. Nansen writes 
on the famine. The editor, who himself has no practical sugges- 
tions to offer, shows fairness in printing a weighty letter from 
Mr. Leslie Ditmas, who thinks that it would be absurd to make 
large loans to the Bolsheviks when the money might be safely 
expended to great advantage in our own colonies. The section 
relating to oil is full of useful information. Sir John Cadman’s 
article on “ Anglo-American Relations and Oil” is timely and 
reassuring. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 


Tur following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

“ H. B.” and Laurence Irving. By Austin Brereton. (Grant 
Richards. 12s. 6d. net.)——Memories of Men and Horses. 
By William Allison. (Grant Richards. 21s. net.)——History 
of Switzerland, 1499-1914. By Wilhelm Oechsli. Translated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul. (Cambridge University Press. 20s. 
net.) 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Brown's Nautical Atlas, 4to . Brown) net 86 
Cardazo (B. N.), The Nature of the Judicial Process, cr 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Crocket (J.), Physical Examination of the Chest, cr 8vo....( Lewis) net 
Denham (H. G.), An Inorganic Chemistry, cr 8vo........ (E. Arnold) net 1 
Dyott (G. M.), Silent Highways of the Jungle, 8vo..(Chapman & Hall) net 2 
Field Game Register (The), 8vo Field Press) net 7/6 
Freud (Prof. Dr. 8.), Wit and its Relation to the Unconscious, 8vo 
(Routledge) net 1 
Hepburn (M. L.), The Ophthalmology of General Practice, 8vo (Cassell) net 1 
Magdalen College Record (The), 1922, 3rd issue, ed. by Lt.-Col. John 
Murray, cr 8vo (Murray) net 58 0 
Moses (B.), Spanish Colonial Literature in South America, 18mo 
(Hispanic Society) net 15,9 
Newland (Capt. H. 0.), West Africa, 5vo (O'Connor) net 21,0 
Parker (G. H.), Smell, Taste, and Allied Senses in the Vertebrates, 8vo 


won 


ar) 


(Lippincott) net 10.6 

Paton (S.), Human Behaviour: In Relation to the Study of Educational, 
Social, and Ethical Problems, roy 8vo........ G. Allen & Unwin) net 210 

Psalterium Juxta Hebraeos Hieronymi, ed., with Introduction and Appa- 
ratus Criticus, by J. M. Harden, 8v0...........0eee005 (3.P.C.K.) net 10 0 

Rostovtzeff (M.), Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, 4to 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 840 

Sothern (J. W. M.), Notes and Sketches on Marine Diesel Oi! Engines, 
(J. Munro) net 25,0 


Toy s8vo 
Stephens (Winifred), Women of the French Revolution, 8vo : : 
(Chapman & Hal!) net 150 
Stout (Mrs. Charles H.), The Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia, 8vo 


(Heinemann) net 10/6 
Tomlinson (I. C.), The Revolution of St. John: an Opera Book, 8vo ss 
(Harrap) net 150 


Williams (G. W. Monier-), Power-Alcohol, 8vo..(Hodder & Stoughton) net - 


TILO - LEUM 
GIVES TH 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF N 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 














SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petro! and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 





“RENOVATIONS 
OF 
Furniture & Decorations. 
Cleaning of Curtains, Bedding, Carpets. 


Story & Co., Ltd., estimate free. 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W.1. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, uim:tap. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - £&£26,660,665. 





PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE 





Life Assurance furnishes the ideal 
method of protecting a partnership 
against the death of a partner. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


ARTNER. required for first-rate Preparatory School in 

South of England. Should be an Oxford or Cambridge man of about 

80 years of age, a bachelor, good athlete, with some preparatory school exper- 

fence. Capital required, about £3,000, Excellent opening.—for further par- 

ticulars apply T 49, co TRUMAN & KNIGHTLIY, Ltd., School Transier 
Agents, 61 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 





ARTNER required in high-class Prep. School, age about 30. 

Bachelor. Athlete. Capital £3,000 about.—F. C. NEEDES, FUTURE 

CAREER ASSOCIATION, ROLAND HOUSE, OLD BROMPTON ROAD, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


TO LET, &c. 
DELPHI, OFFICES TO LET.—Suite, 2 rooms, with 
furnished reception-room. If desired, will let singly, with joint use 
rece ption-room.—BARKER’S, 18, Adam Street, Strand. 


NLDERLY SINGLE GENTLEMAN (not invalid) can have 
‘4 comfortable HOME in Scotch country town, pleasant district, with 
facilities for literary or other work if desired. Moderate terms.—Apply con- 
fidentially in writing Box 793, Robertson & Scott, Advertising Agents, Edinburgh. 


—=— = - 
M*®s Ss. 
34-35 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 

JULY 31sT-AUGUST 3xv.—PRINTED BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, the property of the late 
John Doyle Fry, Esq., and of the late R. 8. de Havilland, Esq., of Eton. 

AUGUST Ist.—-ENGRAVINGS and MODERN ETCHINGS and DRAW- 
INGS, including the property of the late Miss Gethen, Well Manor, Long Sutton, 
Winehfield. 

AUGUST 2nD.—WORKS OF ART, including Sheffield Plate and Old English 
Silver; Oriental Porcelain and Weapons, including the property of R. Giles, Esq., 
C.L.E., J.P., and of Sir R. F. Glyn, Bt.; also Old Glass, French and English 
Furniture, ete. 

On View. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
(Established 1744), 


HODGE 





Catalogues may be had. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
| | peieeanes Y COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS. 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in CLASSICAL 
HISTORY at a salary at the rate of £400 per annum. The appointment is 
open to Men and Women candidates. The person appointed must be pre- 
pared to give instruction in Greek and Roman History and to take part, if 
necessary, in teaching Greek and Latin. Special knowledge of the history 
of Roman Britain is desirable. One copy of application and three testimonials 
should be sent to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, not later than August 6th next. 

Cc. G. BURTON, 


General Secretary. 
ied OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SHEFFIELD CIty TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Principal: SAMUEL HOOLE, Esq., M.A. 





Required, for early September, a PHYSICAL TRAINING INSTRUCTRESS 
with a sound knowledge of Hyuiene. 
Burnham Seale salary. 
Application forms may be had of the undersigned, to whom they must be 
returned, at once, with copies of at least three testimonials. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 


Education Office, Sheffield. Director of Education. 


Gpaseaers ESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT. 





Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT to the Education Seerctary 
for the County of Cambridge. 

The salary offered is £350 per annum; there is no bonus in addition. 

Preference will be given to a candidate with experience in the administration 
of Higher and Elementary Education and holding a degree of a British University. 

Experience in teaching will be considered an additional qualification. 

Canvassing members of the County Council or Education Committee will be a 
disqualification. 

Particulars of the appointment and forms of application will be sent on the 
receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope by the CLERK of the COUNTY 
COUNCIL, County Hall, Cambridge, to whom applications should be returned 
not later than the 28th August, 1922. 





= ‘H SWISS GIRL, 19, good musician (diplomée), 
teacher's certificate, wishes to find situation in family to teach French and 
music. References.—Ad. TH. GASCARD, 56 Avenue de La Harpe, Lausanne, 





- PLAINCY vacant in October. Light pastoral duties, 
200 and small house.—Address full particulars, AGENT, Lst: ‘ 
High Legh, Knutsford. T, Estate Office, 


YVHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 


ASSISTANT-LECTURER IN HISTORY, mainly Mediaeval, required for 
October. Salary £300. Appointment three years.—Applications to be sent not 
later than 10th August, to the INTERNAL REGISTRAR, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


L228 | ROUNDHAY HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

Applications are invited for the Head-Mastership of the new Roundhay 
High School for Boys (temporary home Potternewton Mansion), to be opened 
at Christmas. Candidates must be Honours graduates of a British University, 
Commencing salary £600 per annum. Particulars of the appointment, and 
forms of application, which should be returned not later than Tuesday, Sept- 
ember 12th, may be obtained from the undersigned. : 

Education Department, JAMES GRAHAM, 

Leeds. Director of Education. 





———————————————————————————————————————— = 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 

{) Btveesier OF BIRMINGHAM, 
FACULTIES. 

SCIENCE.—Subjects: Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Potany, 


Geology, Engineering (Mechanical, Civil, Electrical), Metallurgy Mining 
(Coal, Metal, Petroleum), Bio-Chemistry of Fermentation. 


ARTS.—Subjects: Latin, Greek, English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Russian, Philosophy, History, Music. 
MEDICINE.—All subjects leading to Degrees and Diplomas in Medicine and 


Dentistry. 
COMMERCE.—Subjects leading to Degrees in Commerce. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRAINING . FOR TEACHERS—DEPARTMENT OB 
SOCIAL STUDY—DEPARTMENT OF MALTING AND bBREWLNG., 
THE SESSION, 1922-23, COMMENCES ON OCTOBER 2np, 1922. 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 








In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet 
ments of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations « N 
sities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Dewres 

Separate Syllabuses, with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory 
Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholars 
ships are published as follows :— 

. Faculty of Science. 

. Faculty of Arts. 
Faculty of Medicine. 
Faculty of Commerce. 
Department of Social Study. 
Department of Biology and Chemistry of Fermentation. 
. Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c. 
And will be sent on application to the Registrar. 








IS Om cote 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF SALTS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. _. noe anand OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D, 
-rincipal: 
Miss EVA LETT (Camb. Med. and Mod. Lang. Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physica! Training College). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’: 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practice teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
The Course began in October.—Further particulars on applicationto SECRETARY, 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's Training 
in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, Daneirty, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Net Ball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, 

Physiology, etc. 








Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

r.HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of (iymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis. Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


Perscus: EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 








TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTQN LANE, 8.W.15. 
JEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Yuairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 

Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply ta 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start smal! enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCLPALS. 


NNANDALE Poultry Farm, Worle, 3 miles from Weston- 
super-Mare. A Training School for girls just left school to fit them for 
starting small Enterprises on their own. Poultry, pigs, gardening, carpentering 
and cooking taught. Home life and personal care of each individual viri’s health 
and capacity.—Principal, Mrs. ST. JOHNSTON, A.B.S.A, 








rE\O Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manoc 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, Devon, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Mies F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
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— COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased * YENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bourne- 
mouth residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and 
a frontage to the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the Sehool 
will be transferred to the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and 
additions can be carried out. 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and 

itional accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Application for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. 
Ydustrated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,” Annexe, Bourne- 
mouth. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 
SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 











repr HALL 


Principals {i BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 

seagate Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 





A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
NT. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY, for ~ 
from 8 to 14 years of age, will be opened in September by Miss I. L. 
RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern History, 
M.A. Dublin, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School (G.P.D.8.T.), Liver- 
pool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, House Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
FEES: 180 to 220 guineas a year, inclusive. 

The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. Applications for admission should be addressed to Miss 
RHYS, at St. David's, as soon as possible. Before September 6th, interviews 
by appointment only. 
ee SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE, WEST- 
MORLAND. 





FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress : Miss D. DE B. DOBSON, M.A. (St. Andrews), late of The Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham. 


FEES (including Medical Attendance and Laundry):—Daughters of clergy, 
£60 per annum ; daughters of laity, £100 per annum, and 10s. per term for medical 
attendance. 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy. 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings, 
Girls are prepared for the Universities, individual attention being given to each 
girl with a view to a career suited to her special capacity. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


A GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “ THE 

LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


PHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 











PPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, I.W.—Eight acres, near sea. 
Excellent premises and sound education. Preparation for Universities. Music, 
Arts, Languages, Games, Riding. Domestic Science Dept. Individual attention. 


Wy Pez Os HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

‘ Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 

he holidays 








: The Misses POCOCK, Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


Princiy 
ores GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, 

(On the Board of Education's list of EMcient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 





H SG2Gh FIL gk BD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele.: ‘‘ Watford 616."’ 





S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
h DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 


Cambridge. 


Head-Mistr 


Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursarics are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities. 


Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now be 


made to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. ‘Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 
YHE BEEHIVE, Bexhill-on-Sea. In open position, 5 min. 
from sea. High-class School tor Girls, established 1876. Definite Church 
teaching —Apply PRINCIPAL. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 


A day 
£40 via. 


0 HARROW. 


school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Lutrance examination July. 











SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. — Mrs 
WEBSTER (Montessori Diploma and formerly Head-Mistress of Upland 
School, St. Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entin 
charge if the parents are abroad. Fee, 160 guineas. Simple, natural, happy 
home life, with suitable food and healthy conditions. On the edge of the South 
Downs and ten minutes from the sea. ‘Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead 
Nursery Training School. 





= = — == 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years, Established 1889. The first of the New School 
Movement. Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, 
or to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme 


DOUGALL, M.A. 
SEPTEMBER 4th, 1922. 


Head-Master: CHARLES §8. 

The NEW SESSION begins on MONDAY, 

Complete High School Education at Moderate Cost. Special Classes for Univer- 

sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive Grounds. Beautiful and 

Healthy Situation. Llustrated Prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, on 
application to HEAD-MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


ELLY CO¥LEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 

Head-Mteter, H. V. PLUM, M.A 

I REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, COLINTON, MID- 
LOTHIAN.—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 
Boys now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. 
(formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and Rk. W. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School).— 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburgh. 




















FOREIGN. 


ENSIONNAT, VILLA DE GIEZ, LAUSANNE. 
Finishing school for elder girls. General education. Winter sport, 


English references. Principal: Mdlle. DE GIEZ 


ENSIONNAT VILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, LAUSANNE. 
—Finishing school for Elder Girls. Sports. English references.— Principals: 
Madlles. GLAS. wae Le ites 
NWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “ VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 


Thorough education. Languages, Music, &. Summer and Winter Sports, 
Escort from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER. 
)}NGLISH PHYSICIAN, wintering on the Riviera (Cannes), 
‘4 would take several CHILDREN, 10 to 16 years, to reside with his family 
and attend excellent French school.—Write Dr. WARDEN, 11 Avenue du 
Bois-de- Boulogne, Paris. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


RADUATE receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 

J Park) THREE or FOUR GIRLS beyond school age desiring supple- 

mentary education,—Write Miss HODGSON, c/o The Registrar, Joint Agency 
for Women Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


| aes VICARAGE, SHREWSBURY.— Rev. R. H. CRAFT, 

M.A., receives six resident Pupils to prepare for the “‘ Common Entrance”’ 

Healthy country lite, 

NLOCUTION.w—Mr CHARLES SEYMOUR 

will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulations Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 


and other examinations. No failure in the last two years. 


‘TAMMERING.—Free your son from Stammering during 
the holidays. Public School Specialist. Interesting, effective, up-to- 
date method.—Inquiries, Mr. MIALL, 6 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

S CHOOLS Information and carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 

TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


1D TO RS Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive 
information of schools, vocational training, and 


ne » all forms of occupation at home and abroad. 
AREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and“ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ’Phones—Mayfair 1063 and 1064. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Mesers. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all Schoot 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad tosupply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. ; i 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 

YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
EARN to write ARTICLES and STORIES; while 
| Unique Postal Course—How to Write, What to Write About, 
Prospectus free.—REGENT INSTITUTE 


earn 

learning. 
Where to Sell. Expert Guidance. 
(Dept. 85B), 13 Victoria St., S.W. 1 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading feo 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small tee is 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Kuightrider Strees, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4, 
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YPEWRITING and ink teers of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MS 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
words ; translations undertaken. Miss . Me Farlane, 11 Palmeira Av., yestcliff. 


M R. 








TOURS, &c. 
MINNS’S TOURS, 


Mr. A. L. MINNS, B.A. 


SPECIAL 
ART TOUR TO ITALY. 

Genoa, Pisa, Lucca, Rome, Assisi, Florence, Siena, Bologna, Ravenna, Venice, 
Padua, Milan, etc. Conducted by Mr. Stewart Dick, the well-known Artist and 
Lecturer in the National Gallery. 

September Ist.—25 Days, 40 guineas. 

17 Days (returning from Florence), 33 guineas. 
Last Tour to OBERAMMERGAU and CITIES OF BAVARIA, September Ist. 
Other Tours to ITALY, SWITZERLAND, PARIS, BELGIUM, etc. 


Write for programmes and particulars to :— 
Hollingbury House, 325 Ditchling Road, Brighton. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and _ Ladies. 

First-class throughout. Aug. 5th, Tyrol and Salzkammergut, 3 weeks, 

= Oct. 8rd, North Italy—Its Art Cities and Hil! Towns, 4 weeks, 79 gns. 
—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G. 8., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 


AMPING HOLIDAY.—Ideal Camp for LADIES. Comfort- 
ably furnished. Single tents: Night, 4s.; week, 15s.; double: ht, 6s. ; 
week, 22s. 6d. Inexpensive | canteen. —SEC., Crofton Orchard, Orpington, | cent. 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 
REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


“ VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per gall., cans extra. 
“ PLASTINE”’ supersedes Putty, 32s. per cwt., kegs extra. 7 1b. tins, 4s. 3d. 
each, post free.—Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, 
liattersea. Agents throughout the country. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 

‘ scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all Fen Pg 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, aa. 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford 8t., W. i 


JEFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7 
Joan Stock.—P.R.H .A., Ltd, St. - George's House, 193 
ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price list or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1580. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

from £2 W. ‘Specimens sent free.-—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
Andon, 1. 


RTIF ICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest Value 
ured. Upto is. > ee tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 01 on Platinum, or offer by return. If offer not ac —, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewel 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


Bes is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic 

dwe ilings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accomplish 
its purpose e guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches. Harmless to domestic 
animals. Full directions on each tin.—ls. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s. per tin, post free, 
from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


————— a 
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If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance at death will be 
doubled after 37 years and trebled after 
55 years. An assurance of £1,000 costs 
£27 or £34 a year to men aged 30 or 40 
next birthday respectively. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 


W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


Xo Shareholders 








Send for this 
Leaflet and read 


How you can Buy a House 






It tells how you can purchase your own home 


and in the event of death leave it free of debt, 
Write for Leaflet, ‘‘ House Purchase Scheme.” 


(Funds over £10,000,000. ) 
United Kingdom Provident Instn, 


196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Chairman:—Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. 








PRATT'S 


|=) > 8 oe On SO). i) 1 0-26 8 


FIRST AND 
STILL LEADING 


ANCLD - AMERICAN Om CO.LTO., LONOON, S.w.t. 


(ON Qroer OUR 


A Most Excellent Wine trom the Wood. 
5 4 PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid. 
= Send 9s. for Two Trial Bottles, Post Free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13, Bordeaux House, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


ONauistaDOR 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By re HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of Scalp ag a “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia pu ’ “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &o, 


“Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have coms 
upon us as 4 revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.” —Medical Record. 





— 



































Prices 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Des 37), 117 St. Gearg2’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 





THE CHURCH IN WALES 


(DISESTABLISHED AND DISENDOWED, Marca 3l1st, 1920). 





In response t the Appeal which has been made for 


ONE MILLION POUNDS, 


acum of £650,000 has now been received, of which practically 
the whole has o~ne from Wales. 


A LAST APFEAL TO ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 


who promised their support to the Welsh Church in the event 
of her Disestablishment is now being made. 


Donations, large or small, may be sent to the SECRETARY, 
Welsh Church Fund, 3 Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, Loadon, 
8.W. 1, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 
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EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Per dozen. 





HAUT ST. EMILION, ~ Superior 
CLARET. {inner Claret, 1917... oe ne 24/- 
GRAVES. — a ee ee 24/- 


BURGUNDY, POMMARD 1016, Great bargain.. 
sCAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN .. 

BURGUNDY. { {A very superior growth 

HOCK, NIERSTEINER, Superior 


BERNCASTLER, Tight, attractive 
MOSELLE. {Great bargain . 


EHRM/é ANN & FILS’ e GOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. GOBLET,” 1915. Highest jn" 38/- 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry .. 7TO/- 


SPARKLING MUSCATEL, High-class Cuvée .. 84/- 
PORT. FINE OLD TAWNY ..... .. 49/- 


SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/= 
COGNAC. SUPERIOR FRENCH - 50/- 


GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
COGNAC. 2 COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old; : 360/- 
invaluable in case of iliness 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small siieuitie 144/- 
The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY. {«. LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great age @ 5G/- 
Write for “‘ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assoriment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 
EHRMANNS, 


43 & 44 Finsbury Square, Lendca, E.C. 2. 
“ge 





Please cuote 














By Appointment, 


Always ask for 








CIDER 
DE LUXE 


MUNGND | 
‘The Golden Wine of England” 


Booklet and Full Price 
| H. P, BULMER 


List from the makers, 


20., LTD., HEREFORD, 


& 





























\ From Southampton & 
\ Cherbourg N 
 OROPESA - Aug. 11 
S$ VAUBAN ~~ Aug. 15 

: VANDYCK - Aug. 22 $ 
N : Travel by S 
N “ The Comfort Rout>" 













LY, Atlantic House, Moorgate, E C2 @ Amenca House, Cackspur Street SWI 
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JOSIAH WEDGWOOD 


AND HIS POTTERY 
By William Burton 


This new and very beautiful 
book is not so much a biography 
story of Wedgwood’s 
it shows the develop- 
ment of the great _ potter’s 
achievements—how his ideas 
were worked out —_ by step 
to ultimate successful practice. 
There is much that is of para- 
mount historical and technical 
interest concerning Wedgwood’s 
glazes, his kilns, his methods 
of working his clay and of ob- 
taining his designs and the 
expression of his ideas. 

The wide range of the illus- 
trations—the colour plates are 
triumphs of colour photo- 
graphy—-will surprise many who, 
associating the name of Wedg- 
wood almost exclusively with 
the great potter’s crowning 
achievement—J asper ware—are 
apt to forget that his great merit 
lay in giving beauty of form and 
colour to ordinary articles of 
domestic pottery. 

The kook should be in the 
hands of every collector and 
lover of ‘‘ Wedgwood.” 


aS 
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With 32 Colour and 72 other Full-page Plates. 
EDITION (NUMBERED) 


aveeon 11} The House of Cassell }] a2zc2a 
La Belle Sauvage, London.E.C.4 
F ‘OR J A E IR ST NOVEL. T his was thes sum nawande od 


500 
£5 Emmeline Morrison for her novel, ** Good Grain "’ (8s. 6d. net), in 


the recent John Long £500 Prize Competition for the Best First Novel. “Good 
Grain ’’ was one of the big successes last Autumn. Emmeline Morrison has just 
published her second novel, entitied ‘‘ The Measure of Youth ”’ (7s. net), and its 
reception has been such as to indicate it will prove as successful as her first.— 
JOHN LONG, LIMITED, Publishers, 12-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 
Kindly write for L List of of New Library Nove ls. 
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ONE MILLION — 


MEN AND WOMEN a 


- who will give - 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole Life-Boat Service round our 5,000 miles of coast, 
Last year the Institution received 586,968 Five Shillings, ‘and the deficit on 
the year’s working was {110,000. 

During the first six months of this vear it has received 


249,096 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
It still urgently needs 750,904 FIVE SHILLINGS. 


will you be ** QNE IN A MILLION ”? 
SEND YOUR FIVE SHILLINGS TO-DAY 
and remember the Life-Boats in your Will. 
THEY RECEIVE NOT ONE PENNY FROM THE STATE, 
LORD HARROWBY, Hon, Treas, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Sec 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, wo 2. 


s1 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the Country 
for a poor slum kiddie. 


THOUSANDS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are in need 
of a change. 

The Children’s Country Holiday Fund 
send away this year, but many, many 


ARE WANTING TO GO. 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the 
better, by sending something to the EARL, OF 
ARRAN, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, London ? 


{4 4S. net. 
LIMITED to 1,500 COPIES. 
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AUGUST. 1s. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
OVINGTON’S BANK. Chapters XXV.-XXVII. 
By Stanley J. Weyman. 
PICTURES OF WILD LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
By E. L. Grant Watson. 
A GYPSY STORY. By John Sampson. 
By L. F. Salzman, F.S.A. 
By A. C. Benson. 
By Amit Aya. 
By Frederick Martin. 
By E. O. K. 


OPEN PATHS: 
—IllI 

THE WEDDING: 
THE POET IN THE KITCHEN. 
WINCHELSEA. 
PORL: A COCKNEY TALE. 
A PEACEFUL NIGHT. 
SNAKE-CHARMERS. 
A MOUNTAIN CLIMB UNDER FIRE. 

By Geoffrey Winthrop Young. 


THE “ FACTS” IN POETRY. By Maurice Hewlett. 


DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Scientific Adviser: A. S. RUSSELL, DSc. 


Few thinking people can have failed to notice a remarkable 
advance during the last few years in our knowledge about our- 
selves, individually, socially and racially, and about the world 
and universe in which we live. DISCOVERY is the only 
journal that deals comprehensively, and _ yet in simple, un- 
technical language, with new work in the fields of the arts and 
sciences. Moreover, its articles are written by well-known 
experts, in many cases by the very men who have made the 
actual discoveries, about which they write. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
EpmtorRiIAt Notes. 


SEX AND ITs DETERMINATION.—I. 
THe TEMPLES OF THE LATER STONE AGE AT MALTA. 
New Licut on Ovip’s SToRY OF PHILEMON AND BAUCIS. 
Tue BrittsH ASSOCIATION: A RETROSPECT. 
MopERN ROAD-MAKING IN CITIES. 

Tur FATE or A Great Lyric. Part IT. 
REVIEWS OF Books. Books RECEIVED. 


ILLUSTRATED 18. net MONTHLY. 





J. S. Huxley. 

Prof. T. Zammit. 

Prof. W. M. Calder. 

Dr. A. S. Russell. 

G. Whale. 

Edward Liveing. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
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The fame and circulation of “ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ are now, 
at the end of a century, higher than at any other period—a record 
unique in literary history. 





“BLACKWOOD” 


For AUGUST contains 


The Last Days of Dublin Castle. 
I. The Last of the Irishmen. I1.- Castle Rule in 1919. 111. The Downfall 
of the Old Regime. fV. The Coming of the English. V. The Junta. 
Vi. The Last of the Chief Secretaries and the Last of the Viceroys. VII. 
The Early Days cf the New Regime. VIII. Murder most Foul. IX. 
A Day in the Castle. X. The Early Months of 1921. XI. The Period of 
Reprisals. Xl. The Parley. XIll. Ubi Solitudinem Faciunt, Pacem 
Appeliant. XIV. Last Scene of All. 


By Periscope. 


Two Valleys in France. 

Lord Castlereagh. 

Murder Disqualifies—XXIV.-XXVII. 
Untempered Steel. 


Musings without Method — 
The Troubles of the Cabinet—The Scandal of Ireland—The Purchase 
of Honours—The Reform of the House of Lords—A Wational Home for 
the Jews. 


Henry Wilson. 


By SrerHen Gwynn. 
By CuHartes WHIBLEY. 
By Atan GRAHAM. 


By Jan Gorpon. 


By the Right Hon. L. 8. Amery, M.P. 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood's Magazine ”’ 
pent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, 
for 30s. yearly. 
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THE NEW HOME OF 
THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


42 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1, 





A handsome gallery specially designed for the display 
of finely bound books and interesting editions is now 
open in the Times Book Club’s new premises at 42 Wig: 
more Street, near Cavendish Square. 


Booklovers will thus have the opportunity of examin 
ing at leisure all the latest novels and all the important 
books of the day, as well as bound sets of standard 
works and a large collection of little volumes in dainty 
bindings suitable for birthday gifts or wedding presents, 





Catalogues will be sent post free on request. 





THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


42 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 





A _ 


INFORMATION THAT 
TO YOU 


is to be found in every issue of 


CONQUEST 


The wonderful Contents of the 
AUGUST ISSUE 
include articles on 
HOW TO ERECT YOUR WIRELESS AERIAL. 


Wireless Notes—How Bells are Made—The Cannibal Ladybird—Useful 

Hints for the Home—Strange Locomotives—The Way of an Eag! Home 

Experiments in Science—Ancient Hawaiian Rock Pictures ie Diffi 

culties in the Theory of Relativity—Wanted : A Popular Science Theatre 

—Is There Vegetation on the Moon?—A Scientist’s Diar y—Photographic 
Notes—Questions and Answers, &c. 


IS VALUABLE 


The Monthly Magazine 
of Popular Science, 





Abundantly Illustrated, 


Price 1/- 
Obtainable at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, or post free rs. 34. from the 
Publishers, CONQUEST Offices, 12 and 13 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 


A Big Shillingsworth. Get Your Copy To-Day. 





The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. AUGUST, 1922. 
WILL THE GERMAN REPUBLIC SURVIVE? By J. ELtis BaRKeER. 
DOES GERMANY DREAM OF REVENGE? By AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 
THE ILLUSION OF IRISH NATIONALISM. By GeraLp HEARD. 
INDIA WITHOUT MR. MONTAGU AND GANDHI. By 

Sik MicuaEL F. O'Dwyer, G.C.1.E., K.C.S.1. 
ELLEN TERRY: RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG FRIENDSHIP, By 

ALICE COMYNS CARR. 
HUMOUR AND MECHANISM. By J. A. T. Lioyp. 
THE UNIFICATION OF CHINA. By Roperr Macuray. 
THE PERVERSITY OF THOMAS HOBBES. By Professor FOSTER WATSON. 
BRITAIN’S FUTURE AERIAL NAVY. By “ Icarus,” 
POLITICAL CORRUPTION, OLD AND —, By 
VW. PERMEWAN, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

INSANITY AND CRIMINAL RESPONSIBINITY. By DoNaLp CARSWELL. 
THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. By ALEC WavauH. 
AMERICAN TRAVELLERS IN EUROPE. by 


JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLIY, 
FOUR PLAYS OF THE SEASON. By Joun PoLtock. 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
The Call of the Wildflower. 


By HENRY S. SALT. 6s. 
“ The Fabre of English wild flowers. Each and every flower has for him its 
alluring personality. And he depicts the personalities of the wild flowers he 


discovers in a style as fresh and beguiling as the fair presences thereof.” 
—Morning Post. 








Mystics and Heretics in Italy at the End of the 
Middle Ages. 


By EMILE GEBHART. Translated with an introduction 
by Professor EDwAaRD M, HULME. 12s, 6d. 





The Memoirs of an Ambassador. 
By FREIHERR VON SCHOEN, German Ambassador in 
Paris in 1914. Translated by CONSTANCE VESEY. 10s. 6d. 





Human ‘Didetine. 
In Relation to the Study of Educational, Social and Ethical 


Subjects. By STEWART PATON, M.D. 21s. 





Our Infinite Life. 
By WILLIAM KINGSLAND. Just Out. 6s. 6d. 


of life and consciousness and their relation to 
of modern scientific discovery. 


It deals with the problems 
matter and force on the basis 


The Evelation of Continuity in the 
Natural World. 


By DAVID RUSSELL, M.D. Illustrated. 16s. 
“Dr. Russell has read widely and reflected much on natural phenomena.” 
—Times. 
“A stimulating and original piece of work.”"—Aberdeen Journal. 





Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 





x I 4 TH eae aia After 
AUGUST 1922 Number 
CONTENTS : 

IS DARWINISM AT THE DUSK OR AT THE DAWN ? 
By Sir Artuur Kerru, M.D., F.R.S. (Hunterian Professor, 
Royal College of Surgeons). 

THE OPPORTUNITY OF LIBERALISM. By Srvarr 
Hopcson (Editor of the Daily News). 

A PRE-ELECTION SURVEY. By Haroip Hopce. 

THE DRINK PROBLEM. By Viscountess Astor, M.P. 

OUR URGENT NEED: AIR POWER. By Major C. C. 
TURNER. 

THE CANADIAN CATTLE EMBARGO. By WituAm 
P. Neat (Chairman of the Cattle Markets Committee of the 

orporation of London) 

“ JANE EYRE” AND “EUGENIE GRANDET.” By 
Mrs. Harotp SanpwitH (Odette St. Lys). 

SUSAN FERRIER: A FORGOTTEN SATIRIST. By 
Rost M. BrapLry. 

A CHESHIRE MERE. By T. A. Cowano. 

= —- OF T THE BABU. By Licut.-Colonel 

A. Irving, C.I.} 

REMINISCENCES OF LORD KITCHENER... By 
the late E Harman, C.B. 

A REAL IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. By the Right 
Hon. Lorp RAGLan. 

THE MOSCOW TRIAL. By Mrs. Stan Harvie. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE LAND: (1) FROM A SOLDIER'S 
STANDPOINT. By Major E. Hammonp Foor. (2) FROM 
A LABOUR LEADER’S STANDPOINT. By W. R. Smirn, 


M.P. (President of the Rural Workers and Agricultural 
Labourers). 
THE CABINET AND PUBLIC POLICY. 


DRaAGE. 
THE MEDICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. By 
THE BATTLE OF KUT-EL-AMARA. By 


Dr. Mary ScHARLIEB. 
General J. C. Rimrncron. 


By Grorrrey 


Major- 


THE YOUTH THAT MUST BE SERVED. By Cyni. 


Fatts. 





CONSTABLE : London Bombay Sydney. 4s. net. 





THE NATIONAL FINANCES OF EUROPE 


FIFTH NUMBER OF 
Reconstruction 
in Europe 








The Manchester Guardian 
Commercial. 


A SURVEY of the BUDGETS and TARIFFS of 
EUROPE. 


Mr. ASQUITH.—Prospects of the British 
Budget. 


Mr. SIDNEY WEBB.—The Financial Policy 
of the British Labour Party. 


Articles by: 


Sir J. C. STAMP. 

M. CAILLAUX (ex-Prime Minister of France). 
Senator LUZZATTI (ex-Finance Minister of Italy). 
Professor EINAUDI. 


Dr. SCHROEDER (Secretary of State in the German 
Ministry of Finance). 


H. PARKER WILLIS (Editor ‘‘ New York Journal of 
Commerce ’’). 


J. M. KEYNES and many others. 
Authoritative criticisms of the Budgets 
and Tariffs of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, Rumania, Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, 
Turkey, Poland and the Baltic States. 


A NEW ESSAY BY JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES. 
The Influence on Society of Changes in the 
Value of Money. 


BUSINESS BAROMETER OF INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN COMMERCIAL 


Pages 72 oe os ONE SHILLING. 
(Post free from Guardian Building, Manchester.) 
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DELIGHTFUL NEW STORIES BY 


DORNFORD YATES 
JOHN RUSSELL 
RALPH STOCK 


EDGAR WALLACE 
W. PETT RIDGE 
A. M. BURRAGE 


and OTHER DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 


NEW NATURE STUDY by CHAS. G. D. ROBERTS 
SPECIAL LAWN TENNIS FEATURE 





An Important and Well-Illustrated Ariicle by 


B. I. C. NORTON 


INTERESTING TOPICAL ARTICLE 


“EXPLORING THE HEAVENS” 


New Telescopes which are revealing secrets of the Skies. 
By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE, F.R.G.S. 
Finely Illustrated from Photographs 
And a wealth of other attractive features, 
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NEW FICTION 
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MR. JUSTICE MAXELL 


THE TREASURE OF CHRISTOPHE 
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BATH, Wells, &c. 
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don and N. Wales 
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